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5onnet 

(To  the  Library) 

Within  your  chaste  and  stately  halls  they  stay 
Who  are  immortal.  Hero- wise  they  wait 
For  apt  Leanders.  Calmly  they  contemplate 
The  introspective  past,  the  quivering  way 
That  shows  how  roads  will  wind,  or  press,  elate 
And  heavy  with  wisdom,  towards  the  swaying  gate 
That  marks  the  spent  hour  from  the  untried  day, 
To  trade  in  wealth  that  never  knows  decay. 


Here  dwell  the  loved  ones  and  who  love;  the  seer, 
The  fool.  Cervantes  laughs  and  Milton  sees 
Beyond  life’s  dim  projection.  Guinevere 
And  golden  Helen  weep  with  Ulalume; 

High  Scotia  shudders  at  Cuchullin’s  doom; 

Athens  is  glad  with  grey-eyed  Pericles. 


Charles  F.  Stack 


Challenge 


O  Savant ! 

Most  excellent  man  of  learning.  .  .  . 


Tell  me — 

Has  your  immense  intellect 

In  its  sweeping  march  toward  omniscience 

Informed  you  of 

This: 

Who  is  ruler  on  the  Moon? 

Is  it  the  lovably  old 
Man 

With  his  fecund  smile 
Who  goes  by  o’  nights, 

A  tree  on  his  weary  shoulder? 

Or 

Is  it  the  lovelessly  cold 
Dian 

With  her  withering  scorn 
Who  passes  o’  nights, 

A  fawn  on  her  able  arm? 


Tell  me  now — 

At  whom  up  there 
Do  dogs  bay? 

And  whom 

Do  lovers  love  to  contemplate? 


O  Philosopher  without  peer! 

Is  the  Moon 
After  all 

A  matter  of  Green  Cheese — 
And  its  ruler, 

A  Catnip  Mouse? 


Learned  Theban.  .  .  . 


Tell! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Gypsies 

Gaily  they  wander  down  the  road, 

These  gypsies  of  the  Fall, 

Blown  in  the  blast  of  Autumn’s  breeze, 
They  rest  beneath  the  wall 
Without  my  garden;  there  they  take, 

A  brief,  short  lull  of  peace, 

Then  down  along  the  country  road, 
They  whirl,  to  never  cease 
Their  dance  of  fire,  this  bacchic  throng, 
In  robes  of  crimson,  scarlet,  gold, 

Till  dancing  to  the  wild  winds’  charm, 
They’re  gathered  in  gay  Autumn’s  fold. 


Bright  and  gay  the  gypsy  van, 

That  dances  in  the  Autumn  blast, 
Fire,  frolic,  laughter,  play, 

A  wayward  mob  that  scurries  past 
My  garden  wall;  till  comes  the  age 
Of  wrinkled  care  when  play  is  done, 
Then  withered  gypsy  crones  will  rest, 
Against  the  wall — the  music’s  gone. 
L’Envoie 

O  gypsy  leaves  without  my  garden, 
Resting  there  beneath  the  wall, 
Dream  you  of  the  past  gay  summer, 
Blown  far  southward  with  the  Fall. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


I  5at  on  a  Hillside 

I  sat 

On  a  hillside 
Under  the  stars, 

Looking  down 
On  the  sleeping  town. 
But  I  could  find 
No  inspiration  there. 


I  walked 

The  crowded  streets, 

With  unseeing  eye 
For  the  passers  by. 

I  saw  the  sunshine 
In  your  hair — 

I  found  my  inspiration  there. 


A  Memory 

I  bear  a  tender  memory, 

A  crooning,  soft,  and  sad,  to  me, 

A  melancholic  symphony 
Of  long  dead  days. 

A  heart  that  pulsed  with  tenderness, 
Close  friend  in  my  dread  loneliness, 

A  treasured  soul,  now  hushed  in  rest, 
Within  a  love-filled  grave. 


Edward  U.  Lee. 


Whimseys  Three 

by 

Nicholas  Jay 

And  had  1  now  a  thousand  talents ,  gladly  would  1  give  them  all  — 
could  I  but  rhyme  and  rhapsodize,  and  like  a  poet  sing  of : 

Life — 

I  MET  a  remarkable  fellow  here  a  few  days  ago.  Remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  exceptional;  exceptional,  because  he  was  unlike 
most  of  the  fellows  I  have  met ;  unlike  most  of  the  fellows  I  have 
met,  because  he  had  never  been  rattaned ! 

During  all  the  days  of  his  scholastic  endeavor,  he  had  never 
suffered  under  a  slashing  reed  in  the  curiously  capable  hand  of  an 
irritated  schoolteacher.  Never  once  had  he  been  called  upon  to  leave 
his  desk  and  stumble  up  to  the  front  of  the  classroom.  Never  once, 
in  all  his  hours  at  school,  had  he  been  summoned  to  streach  forth  his 
quaking  palm.  Never  once  had  his  fearfilled  hand  grown  red  under 
the  footrule.  Poor  chap.  What  a  loss! 

It  seems,  somehow,  that  a  fellow  who  has  never  been  subjected  to 
the  teacher’s  correcting  rod  has  not  received  his  full  measure  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  castigating  influence  is  really  an  integral  part  of  one’s 
schooling.  And  castigation  without  caning  seems  quite  a  feeble 
method.  Mental  persuasion  to  good  behavior  can  never  carry  with  it 
the  glory  of  a  didactic  rubdown  with  a  wooden  towel ! 

I  thank  my  guardian  angel  for  having  allowed  me  to  offend  that 
old  cross  teacher  of  mine !  I  thank  him  for  having  prompted  her  to 
slash  me  so  soundly.  There  was  an  honest  thrill,  exalted  and  nobili- 
tated;  an  experience  noteworthy  among  experiences. 

Beatings  by  schoolmasters  in  olden  days  were  widely  prevalent, 
they  tell  us.  In  those  times,  no  doubt,  the  schoolmasters— as  echoed 
by  Swift— took  genuine  delight  in  flogging.  Their  flagellations  were 
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more  than  corrective.  They  were  taming  and  brutish.  They  were 
intended  not  merely  to  correct  faults,  but  to  enslave  the  struggling 
and  straggling  students,  often  rough  and  rustic,  in  a  complete  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  petty  power  of  the  master.  But  in  our  time  of  primary 
school  attendance,  things  were  different.  In  fact,  until  we  went  to 
high-school,  we  did  not  have  a  male  teacher  in  the  classroom.  And  a 
female  schoolteacher,  ferocious  as  she  may  be  or  try  to  be,  can  have 
but  a  fleeting  shadow  of  a  male  master’s  cruelty.  She  can  fill  the 
hearts  of  her  boy  pupils  with  no  real  deep-seated  fear  or  terror.  The 
boys  are  somewhat  inclined  to  look  upon  her  as  ridiculous. 

And  so,  we  went  to  school  in  a  much  milder  atmosphere  than  that 
of  which  the  vitriolic  Dean  sings.  Nevertheless,  there  were  beatings ; 
not  brutal  masculine  lashings  with  cat-o’-nine-tails  nor  cruel  cudgeling, 
but  the  more  maidenly  method  of  applying  the  rod,  ruler,  and  rattan 
to  the  palm  of  the  pupil’s  awaiting  hand.  To  us,  these  were  painful 
then.  Yet,  from  them  we  grasped  glory.  And  Oh,  what  Glory! 

I  have  a  profound  sympathy,  an  abysmal  pity,  for  him  who  in  his 
childhood  was  never  punished  by  a  schoolma’am’s  Big  Stick.  He  has 
lost  something  of  life.  He  has  missed  one  of  the  many  lovely  things 
that  make  life  well  worth  the  living.  The  poet  Kilmer  sings: 

“Thank  God  for  the  bitter  and  ceaseless  strife 
And  the  sting  of  His  chastening  rod!” 

And  the  poet  only  expresses  the  half  of  it.  The  chastening  rod  of 
childhood,  with  its  tempered  force,  comes  back  with  sweetened  memory 
in  after  days. 

In  the  lower  grades  we  were  all  potential  diamonds  in  the  rough. 
The  dear  teachers  must  polish  off  some  of  the  roughness.  Within  one 
short  year,  however,  the  little  angels  of  the  kindergarten  grow  rebel¬ 
lious  to  rules  and  garrulous  in  whispers.  The  child  must  not  be  spoiled. 
The  rod  must  be  applied.  It  is  as  inevitable  as  the  measles. 

Teachers,  being  human,  become  tired  and  vexed.  And  pupils, 
being  human,  easily  make  the  teachers  tired  and  vexed.  So  it  is  that 
in  our  early  school  days,  we,  as  pupils,  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
rattan  raised,  and  the  palm  extended. 

But  rattanings,  understand  me  well,  were  not  so  common  that 
they  became  a  daily  practice.  Far  from  it.  Those  lucky  enough  to  be 
the  recipients  of  the  rattaning  were  few  enough,  comparatively  speak- 
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ing,  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  rest  of  us  as  heroes,  or,  at  least,  heroic. 
It  was  only  rarely  too  that  a  pupil  was  sent  to  the  principal’s  office 
for  punishment,  or  made  to  suffer  in  the  dressing-room.  Such  as  they 
were  super-heroic.  I  wonder  though,  now,  if  they  were  ever  beaten  ai 
all. 

And  why  on  earth  should  punished  pupils  be  looked  upon  as  heroes 
to  reap  glory?  Most  likely  it  was  due  to  our  admiration  for  bravery. 
It  was  rather  brave,  wasn’t  it,  for  the  boys  to  extend  their  hands  so 
readily,  and  to  bear  themselves  so  proudly?  This  feat  alone  was 
worthy  of  our  praise. 

The  girls— ah,  the  girls !  Those  heterogeneous  girls.  What  excita- 
tions  they  enflamed  in  our  puerile  hearts.  The  girls— little  darlings 
and  otherwise. 

There  is  the  answer.  We  were  proud  when  we  did  not  weep  over 
a  rattaning— because— the  girls  were  watching  us !  ’Twas  not  merely 
because  the  beaten  boy  was  the  cynosure  of  boyish  eyes,  but  more. 
The  delicious  girls,  though  they  feigned  they  looked  away,  were  admir¬ 
ing,  argus-eyed.  Even  then  we  were  slaves  to  the  feminine  smile  and 
words  of  praise,  and  sought  thereof.  It  was  glorious  to  be  punished, 
even  before  the  girls,  if  only  to  show  them  how  brave  we  were,  how 
fearless  of  the  teacher,  how  dry  of  pained  tears,  how  completely  non¬ 
chalant. 

But  the  knell  has  been  tolled.  All  about  us,  in  city  and  hamlet, 
there  is  legislation  hostile  to  rattaning.  Cruelty,  they  call  the  motive 
which  activated  the  rattan.  Instruments  of  torture,  they  term  the 
rattans.  Terror,  they  describe  the  result.  How  maudlin  seems  such 
sentimentality  to  us,  who  felt  honored  under  that  chastening  rod  of 
childhood ! 

Possibly  higher  peaks  of  erudition  will  result  from  all  this  reform. 
Perhaps  the  boys  will  be  more  self-reliant,  and  more  studious.  Maybe 
they  will  take  deep  delight  in  superficial  substitutions.  I  do  not  know. 
But,  all  in  all,  a  great  part  of  the  romantic  element  has  been  taken 
from  the  classroom  of  childhood.  It’s  a  sad  story,  mates. 

Under  the  rattan  we  knew  glory.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  girls 
we  thought  it  was  love;  felt  it  was  love,  and  knew  it  was  glory. 

Unhappy  he,  who  neither  felt  nor  knew ! 
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And  Love — 

But  what  do  I  know  about  love?  Romantic  love!  Oh,  ye  poets, 
pray  tell  prosaic  me  about  love!  What  is  love— romantic  love— love 
of  a  man  for  a  maid  ? 

Really,  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  I’ve  had  a  funny  feeling  in 
the  deepest  regions  of  my  heart.  But  oh !  my  poetic  friends— it  can’t 
be  love.  I  am,  I  find  soon  enough,  merely  hungry.  And  the  gnawing 
of  love,  romantic  love,  differs,  doesn’t  it,  from  the  gnawing  of  hunger? 
Oh,  I  beg  of  ye,  tell  me  how  I  shall  know  when  I  am  in  love— roman¬ 
tically — with  a  maid? 

How  shall  I  love?  Would  that  I  knew,  would  that  I  knew! 

Shall  I  sing  sweet  serenades  under  my  lady’s  casement?  Shall  I 
sing  to  her  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  spun?  Of  happy  vales  and 
white  cottages  at  the  ends  of  honeymoon  lanes? 

Shall  I  attempt  to  echo  the  nightingale’s  silvery  notes?  To  sing: 

“Thro’  the  night,  the  balmy  night,  my  song  shall  float  to  thee; 

In  the  silence,  in  the  moonlight,  come,  beloved,  to  me!” 

Shall  I  love  her  for  her  smile  ?  For  her  eyes,  her  teeth,  her  rosy  cheeks  ? 
Shall  my  heart  flitter  and  flutter  when  she  arches  an  adored  brow? 
When  dimples  wreath  her  lips  ?  Or  shall  I  love  her  for  herself  entire  ? 
For  vaulting  ideals,  for  soothing  sympathies,  for  a  cook’s  perfection? 

“If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 
Except  love’s  sake  only.  Do  not  say 
‘I  love  her  for  her  smile  .  .  .  her  look  .  .  .  her  way 
Of  speaking  gently  .  .  .  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine.  .  .  .” 

Shall  I  fall  head  over  heels  in  love;  madly,  madly  in  love  with 
ny  lady?  Shall  I  seek  a  conquest,  or  shall  I  resist  hers— in  vain? 
[  do  not  know.  And  this  is  leap-year. 

“I  do  not  love  thee ! — no  !  I  do  not  love  thee ! 

And  yet  when  thou  art  absent  I  am  sad; 

And  envy  ever  the  bright  blue  sky  above  thee, 

Whose  quiet  stars  may  see  thee  and  be  glad.” 

Loves,  loves,  loves— multitudinous  and  manifold.  Wondering  am 
I,  still  wondering. 

Shall  I  be  swept  on  by  the  Poiret  influence?  ’Tis  said  that  clothes 
make  the  man.  But  how  much  more  they  make  the  woman!  Men 
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have  dressed  for  women  from  Adam  on.  And  from  Eve  on  women 
have  decked  themselves  for  mere  men.  But  the  women  connect  clothe: 
so  much  more  closely  with  Cupid !  They  know  full  well  how  lasting 
and  how  effective  an  attraction  dress  can  be  made. 

Shall  my  lady  go  clothed  compellingly  ?  Shall  I  fall  in  love  with 
her  clothes  ?  The  quirk  of  a  ribbon,  the  poise  of  a  hat,  the  grace  of  a 
gown?  Shall  I  echo: 

“Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes 
Then,  then  (methinks)  how  sweetly  flows 
That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free 
O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me !” 

I  wonder  shall  I  fear  my  lady?  Shall  my  youthful,  mercurial 
heart  fall  before  some  roguish  eye?  At  the  feet  of  some  vampish 
creature  ?  Shall  I  think  her  so  sophisticated ;  older  and  wiser  than  I  ? 
Shall  I  be  clay  in  her  hands ;  tremble  half  in  fear,  half  in  love  ?  Even 
as  a  little  lad,  I’ve  feared  witches.  Even  now,  I  think  of  many  women 
as  witches— bewitching.  There  were  witches  in  old  Salem.  There 
are  many  more  witches  now  in  new  Salem— bewitching— full  of 
witchery.  Shall  I  fall  in  love  with  one  as  those— bewitched  by  my 
beloved  ? 

“I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion; 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

Innocent  is  the  heart’s  devotion 
With  which  I  worship  thine.” 

And  shall  I  find  this  future  girl  of  my  dreams  at  the  dance ;  under 
the  soft,  sweet  music’s  spell;  amidst  caressing  lights,  and  gentle 
geniality?  When  the  love  tunes  float  about  us,  and  I  have  her  in  my 
arms,  gliding  over  the  floor’s  smooth  surface,  shall  I  know  that  she  is 
she  ?  Shall  I  whisper  all  to  her  that  I  shall  feel  aflame  in  this  wonder¬ 
ing  heart  of  mine,  and  shall  she  answer— as  I  wish  ?  And  will  my  lady 
know?  Tell,  oh  tell,  ye  poets,  does  not  the  love-call  come: 

“To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  checquered  shade.” 

I  have  heard  that  man  lives  only  to  love;  woman  to  be  loved. 
Tell  me,  is  it  so?  Shall  I  tell  my  lady  of  my  love  of  her— or  no? 
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There  are  those,  they  say,  who  do  not  like  to  be  told  of  one’s  love 
for  them.  Some  there  are  who  believe  that  all  who  love  and  tell,  do 
not  truly  love  at  all.  Who  think  that  in  the  eyes,  in  little  acts  of 
sacrifice  and  care,  is  all  love?  Who’d  leave  a  fellow  out  alone  in  the 
rain  for  merely  telling  a  maid  of  his  love  for  her ! 

“I  told  my  love,  I  told  my  love, 

I  told  her  all  my  heart, 

Trembling,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears: — 

Ah !  she  did  depart.” 

Oh,  what  desperation !  Dear,  dear,  dear. 

If  such  is  my  lady,  shall  I  leave  the  moon  above  do  my  wooing? 
Shall  my  limpid  tongue  cleave  to  its  roof,  the  while  I  gaze  upon  my 
lady  with  lovelit  eyes,  and  hope— and  hope?  Shall  I  place  her  on  a 
pedestal  of  dreams  and  rest  content  to  await  her  answer,  eternally, 
eternally?  Shall  I  woo  her  without  words  and  after  gaining  courage 
write  a  note  of  adoring  apology?— 

“I  did  not  tell  thee  of  my  love  for  thee, 

But  in  the  Heavens  the  stars  shone  so  radiantly, 

Their  tuneful  choirs  poured  forth  such  melodies 
That  I  .  .  .  that  I  ...  I  did  not  tell  thee  of  my  love.” 

Or  shall  I  use  a  means  of  strategic  devotion?  Shall  I  tell  her  how 
much  I  think  of  her— but  slyly,  slyly— mouthing  not  the  honeyed  words 
1  love  you?  Shall  I  tell  her  of  all  the  far-famed  beauties  she  surpasses, 
of  all  the  lovely  ladies  to  her  own  dear  loveliness  casts  into  the  shade  ? 
With  artful  adoration, 

“Tell  me 

Was  Venus  more  beautiful 
Than  you  are, 

When  she  topped 
The  crinkled  waves, 

Drifting  shoreward 
On  her  plaited  shell?” 

Oh,  dear,  I  do  not  know. 

And  shall  I  have  faith  in  my  lady?  Shall  my  love  for  her  rise 
from  out  this  dull  old  heart  of  mine  and  vibrate  ever  for  her,  over 
lands  and  sea,  if  need?  Will  it  be  love  founded  on  faith;  faith  strong 
enough  to  withstand  all  the  garrulous  gossips  from  Indus  to  the  pole? 
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Shall  our  faith  in  each  other  sweep  through  all  the  murky  clouds  of 
common  talk.  Oh !  shall  we  be  thus  happy,  my  lady  and  I ;  I  and  my 
lady?  Wanting  no  faith  in  one  thing,  having  faith  in  all  things; 
transcending  all  jealousies  and  distrusts. 

“Though  seas  and  land  betwixt  us  both, 

Our  faith  and  troth, 

Like  separated  souls, 

All  time  and  space  controls; 

Above  the  highest  spheres  we  meet 

Unseen,  unknown,  and  greet  as  Angels  greet.” 

And  shall  we  hope?  Shall  our  love,  indeed,  be  nourished  by  faith 
and  hope? 

“Ah,  ’til  thou,  my  own  love ! 

Thou,  my  only  love,  my  one  hope.” 

Who,  pray  tell,  shall  be  my  love,  my  lady?  And  how  shall  be 
my  love?  Would  that  I  knew. 

Perhaps  its  vigor  will  be  deep  and  unexpressioned,  calm,  quiet. 
Mayhap : 

“My  love  it  should  be  silent,  being  deep, 

And  being  very  peaceful  should  be  still.” 

Or  shall  I  sing  of  all  I  tremble  to,  loose  my  love’s  rein  a  little,  to 
tell  my  lady  all  she  is  to  me?  Even  to  crying  out  against  love’s  ad¬ 
versities,  to  wishing  to  blast  to  airy  nothing  all  who  help  to  thwart  us. 

“Ah,  Love !  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart’s  Desire !” 

When,  oh  when,  does  love  begin?  And  how  to  win  a  heart!  I 
do  not  know,  and  so  I’m  asking  ye  poets  to  tell. 

My  love  may  run  foolishly,  without  depth,  I  wonder?  Shall  I 
ever  have  a  longing  like  that  of  Aethelwold’s  King,  to  cry  out : 

“Lord,  I  am  lonesome  for  a  lovely  lady 

To  buy  things  for!” 

I  do  not  know  .  .  .  but  shomehow  I  imagine  that  when  my  lady  rolls 
her  eyes,  I’ll  roll  up  my  wallet  ?  Still,  if  I  happen  to  have  money  then, 
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I  may  spend  it  speedily,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  pleasure  of  buying 
things  for  her  utter  the  joyous: 

“It’s  a  gay 
Life,  hey 
Sweetheart  ? 

I’ll  say! 

And,  maybe,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  I’ll  still  be  only  one ;  or  love 
without  living  the  love,  Oh,  dear!  Who  knows  but  what  I  may  be 
but  a  carping  columnist  or  something  and  grow  quite  misogynistic. 
Like  the  New  Yorker  who  wrote: 

“I  loved  you;  yes,  I  cared  more  than  you  know, 

And  yet  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  go. 

I  leave  you,  woman,  and  I  am  not  solemn. 

I  found  out  that  you  never  read 
My  column.” 


Oh,  but  I  hope  not ! 

Would  that  my  love  could  be  deep  and  eternal.  Perhaps  it  shall. 
How  I  long  for  a  love  that  could  whisper  : 

“The  hours  I  spent  with  thee,  dear  heart, 

Are  as  a  string  of  pearls  to  me. 

I  count  them  over,  every  one  apart, 

My  Rosary. 

*  *  * 

“I  kiss  each  bead,  and  strive  at  last  to  learn 
To  kiss  the  cross, 

Sweetheart, 

To  kiss  the  cross.” 


How  shall  I  love?  When  shall  I  love?  Whom  shall  I  love? 

Oh,  may  it  be  a  true  love,  and  a  holy  love!  May  it  be  soon! 
And  may  I  with  my  lady  learn  at  last 


To  kiss  the  Cross. 
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And  Laughter— 

To  write  of  laughter— laughter— in  itself  as  lovely  as  a  poem. 
Laughter,  so  intimate  with  life  and  love ;  full  of  life,  and  loved  by  all. 

Poets  have  effervesced,  for  many  moons,  of  laughter.  But  the 
laughter  that  poets  are  usually  enamoured  of  is  the  laughter  of  merry 
maidens.  And  I  do  not  care  for  laughing  maidens. 

No !  The  maiden  may  be  merry  enough,  you  know,  but  she  may 
never  be  laughing  and  still  be  mild.  And  I  like  maidens  who  are  mild ! 

The  only  maidens  who  can  safely  laugh  are  infant  maidens. 
Growing  older,  they  lose  the  art  of  laughing  heartily— heartily  and  yet 
properly.  Somehow,  a  maiden  laughing  seems  disorderly,  and  even 
hysterical.  She  has  not  that  technique  so  inherent  in  masculinity. 
That  is  why  well-bred  maidens  rarely  are  ebullient  enough  to  laugh 
aloud.  It  just  isn’t  allowed.  For  while  the  laughter  loud  of  masculin¬ 
ity  is  buoyant,  femininity’s  is  boisterous. 

Well,  perhaps,  it’s  because  the  female  cries  too  much  to  learn  to 
laugh. 

But  the  laugh  of  a  boy!  Is  there  anything  under  the  blue  more 
pleasantly  alive? 

We  call  him  Ambrose,  because  he  does  not  like  to  be  called  Am¬ 
brose.  He  has  only  seen  four  summers  flit  by.  And  Ambrose  has 
laughed  through  most  of  those.  Soon  will  come  years,  and  more  years. 
Maybe  Ambrose  will  then  be  serious,  too  serious  to  be  interesting. 
I  hope  not.  But  let  me  tell  you,  please,  of  Ambrose  and  his  laugh, 
before  it  is  too  late ;  or  Ambrose,  a  boy  and  a  laugh. 

Being  a  boy,  and  a  little  boy,  he  is  usually  cheerful.  It  is  not 
hard  for  him  to  put  a  good  face  on.  All  he  has  to  do  is  turn  up  the 
ready  corners  of  his  mouth,  even  ever  so  little,  and  his  laughing  good 
nature  pours  itself  out  into  your  own  heart  a-merrymaking.  For  Am¬ 
brose  is  a  bonny  boy.  Merry  as  a  cricket ;  blithsome  as  a  butterfly. 

His  laughter  is  happily  infectious.  With  him  your  troubles  fly 
away,  swiftly  dipterous  for  a  while.  And  after,  for  a  long,  long  while. 
His  spirits  flow  high,  and  full  of  glee.  His  heart  is  light,  his  heart  is 
free.  Truly  merry  is  his  laugh. 

He’s  not  my  brother,  nor  even  my  brother’s  brother.  But  he  is 
my  friend. 

With  all  my  heart  I  love.  And  love  him  greatly  for  his  laugh ! 
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His  laugh! 

With  his  whole  being  he  laughs.  Not  merely  his  mouth  is  mirth¬ 
ful.  His  eyes,  his  nose,  his  throat— he’s  all  laugh !  An  animated  laugh, 
almost. 

And  it’s  not  a  falsely  foolish  laugh.  It’s  honestly  a  merry  laugh. 
Hilarious,  mirthful,  jovial.  It’s  the  sunshine  of  his  heart. 

The  sunshine  of  his  heart,  and  mind.  The  jubilation  of  his  soul. 
That  brightening  laugh  is  neither  sick  nor  silly.  It  is  never  a  smart¬ 
ing  laugh  of  ridicule,  a  last  laugh  of  despair,  nor  a  horse  laugh.  Always 
a  merry  laugh,  a  lovely  laugh,  a  laughter  of  delight. 

And  yet,  it  has  many  soft  and  subtle  changes. 

We  come  up  the  walk  to  the  door—. 

Maybe  we  have  come  to  talk  an  hour  away  with  his  brother. 
Perhaps  we  have  come  to  see  his  sisters.  That,  of  course,  depends. 
But  there  is  another  whom  we  hope  to  see,  and  hear.  Without  his 
small  self,  the  home  there,  large  as  it  is,  would  echo  emptily.  For  it  is 
his  laughter,  his  lovely  laughter,  that  fills  the  corners  all  about  with 
inspiriting  merriment.  Laughter,  in  its  pinkest  bloom. 

We  sit  all  over  the  living  room.  He  runs  into  the  room,  vivacious 
as  a  volt.  Outbursts  of  jolly  greeting  and  hearty  welcome  fly  about 
in  cheerful  enthusiasm.  Oh,  then,  his  laugh  is  jaunty,  airy,  sparkling 
full  of  play! 

And  so  we  play.  We  throw  him  around.  Drop  him  on  the  floor. 
Toss  him  to  and  fro.  Bury  him  under  a  rug.  Maroon  him  on  the 
piano.  Swing  him  by  the  shins.  Ride  him  on  our  shoulders.  Pitch 
him  into  the  sofa. 

And  still  he  laughs,  animated,  gamesome,  exhilarating,  rollicking. 
When  his  whole  being  is  full-flushed  with  laughter,  we  are  fairly  tired. 
Our  habiliments,  too,  are  somewhat  askew.  But  we  are  happy.  All 
is  jocose  and  jocular. 

Should  we  happen  to  be  there  when  our  hearts  and  heads  are 
resounding  dully  to  the  beat  of  doldrums,  his  laughter  is  our  deliver¬ 
ance.  A  lullaby  laughter,  soothing  to  sleep  the  sore  spots.  Seeing  us 
sad,  it  is  winsome  and  waggish.  Under  its  spell  we  grow  blithsome. 
So  his  laughter  becomes  elated,  knowing  it  has  laid  a  balming  unction 
to  our  seared  spirits.  Then  cock-a-hoop! 

Oh!  Wonder  you  that  I  would  sing  of  such  a  laugh? 
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Oh,  might  some  mystic  muse  flow  out  the  tip  o’  my  pen !  Would 
that  she’d  come  brightly,  merrily  to  metre  of  the  jocund  and  the  jovial. 
To  sing  of  his  laugh;  that  quiet  is  not  smirk  or  giggle,  and  loud  no 
cachination.  A  laugh  that  refreshes  and  regales.  A  laugh  that  irra¬ 
diates  his  face  with  the  celestial  light  of  holy  childhood.  An  inspira¬ 
tion,  a  stimulation,  a  jubilation. 

His  laughter  goes  lilting  through  my  soul. 

And  now  my  whimsey’s  done,  Unfriendly  Muse,  1  leave  you; 

leave  you  hoping  that 

my 

ivits 

are 

still 

all 

right  I 


In  the  Chair  of  Justice 


by 

John  J.  Spencer 

The  diary  which  is  reproduced  in  part  below  is  that  of  a 
respected  and  venerable  Justice  of  the  Court  of  France,  who 
presided  over  the  court  in  the  village  of  J - . 

Upon  his  death,  M.  Jean  M - ,  executor  of  his  will, 

feeling  himself  in  duty  bound  to  bring  the  matter  treated  of 
below  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  yet  wishing  that 
it  should  be  kept  secret  if  it  were  possible,  brought  the  diary 
which  the  dead  man  had  faithfully  kept  to  my  old  friend, 
M.  Henri  Jean  R - ,  Prefet  de  Police. 

Henri,  feeling  that  no  good,  and  considerable  harm,  would 
be  done  by  bringing  the  affair  to  light,  kept  the  diary  in  his 
possession  until  all  interested  parties  had  died,  and  then 
turned  it  over  to  me  with  the  stipulation  that,  if  1  ever  used  it, 
no  names  should  be  mentioned. 


May  12,  18—.  My  friend  was  with  me  again  last  night.  We 
argued,  as  we  are  wont  to  do,  as  soon  as  we  started  to  converse.  He 
had  the  better  of  the  argument,  and  soon  refuted  most  of  my  state¬ 
ments.  I  began  to  grow  angry,  as  I  always  do  when  I  am  worsted, 
and  when  he  discerned  this  he  began  to  laugh. 

He  has  an  odd  laugh  which  does  not  ring  out  spontaneously,  but 
seems  to  be  forced.  It  is  a  smirking,  triumphant  laugh,  and  when  he 
directs  it  against  me,  I  involuntarily  clench  my  hands  together  as 
though  I  were  strangling  him.  It  is  lucky  that  I  am  not  of  the  criminal 
nature  of  those  whom  I  daily  send  to  the  dungeons,  the  prison  camps, 
or  to  the  arms  of  the  Red  Bride,  the  guillotine.  If  I  were,  I  should 
most  surely  slay  him. 
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But,  bosh!  Enough  of  these  fancies.  One  would  think  that  I  was 
mad. 

However,  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  him  has  occurred  to  me 
before.  I  have  often  ruminated  on  the  joy  of  life  without  his  laugh. 
You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  shun  him.  Remember  that  this  is  a  small 
place  and  he  is  the  only  educated  man,  save  myself,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  With  whom  would  I  argue  if  he  were  gone  ?  I  cannot  picture 
myself  sitting  about  the  tavern  discussing  political  questions  with 
ignorant  nobodies.  I  am  a  Justice  of  France,  THE  master,  at  least 
in  this  district,  of  the  three  doleful  sisters.  I  say,  “Off  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine,”  and  Lachesis  cuts  the  thread  which  binds  the  condemned  to  life 
and  its  delusions. 

I  must  have  him,  yet  I  am  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him.  Paradoxical  ? 
Yes,  but  all  life  is  a  paradox.  Birth  and  death ;  sickness  and  health ; 
the  wet  nurse  and  the  undertaker,  garbed  in  black  and  doleful  of  mien  ; 
even  the  last  ends  are  at  variance,  Heaven  and  Hell. 

May  13.  We  played  chess  last  evening.  I  was  soon  in  check¬ 
mate,  for  he  is  a  skillful  player.  I  did  not  mind  losing,  but  the  laugh 
with  which  he  made  his  final  move  grated  harshly  on  me.  My  brain 
became  a  seething  caldron  of  fire  and  I  restrained  myself  from  rushing 
at  his  throat  only  by  a  superhuman  effort.  I  did,  however,  lose  control 
of  myself  to  the  extent  that  I  picked  up  the  board  and  hurled  it 
violently  to  the  floor  scattering  the  ivory  pieces,  of  which  I  am  inordi¬ 
nately  proud,  all  over  the  floor,  and  smashing  the  most  beautiful  of 
them,  the  White  King,  into  atoms.  They  were  given  to  me  many 
years  ago  by  my  youngest  brother,  who  is  the  master  of  a  fine  clipper, 
and  were  brought  by  him  from  India,  where  they  were  made  by  the 
most  skilled  ivory  carver  in  Bombay.  This  intensified  my  wrath,  but 
smilingly  I  concealed  it,  and  we  partook  sparingly  of  champagne  as 
is  our  custom. 

When  he  was  gone  I  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  strangely 
enough,  my  thoughts  took  up  the  same  trend  as  last  night,  namely, 
that  of  slaying  him.  I  thought  of  poison,  but  in  that  event  he  would 
not  know  that  it  was  I  who  slew  him,  nor  what  was  my  motive.  No, 
poison  will  not  do,  I  must  kill  him  violently !  He  takes  solitary  tramps 
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in  the  forest.  That  is  my  opportunity.  I  shall  waylay  him,  and  strike 
him  down  with  a  stick. 

I,  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  France,  will  never  be  suspected.  Be¬ 
sides  the  simple  folk  hereabouts,  used  to  judging  by  externals,  con¬ 
sider  me  his  best  friend,  for  we  are  ever  together. 

But  enough  of  this  balderdash.  I  am  too  cowardly  to  do  the  deed, 
much  as  I  would  like  to. 

xl.  >1/  xl.  xj. 

^  ^  ^  .|X  ''jv 

May  14.  Again  that  laugh,  always  that  laugh.  I  awake  at  night 
with  it  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  seem  to  hear  it  as  I  sit  in  the  seat  of 
Justice ;  ever  mocking,  ever  ridiculing,  ever  cynical,  accompanying  my 
every  action,  until  I  feel  my  sanity  slipping  under  its  lash. 

Today  I  have  received  the  final  affront.  He  was  present  in  the 
court  for  the  first  time  since  the  institution  of  our  friendship.  I  was 
to  pass  the  sentence  of  death  on  a  particularly  barbarous  murderer. 
He  awaited  his  quarry  in  the  woods,  clubbed  him,  strangled  him.  I 
had  ascended  to  my  seat  with  measured  tread,  as  benefited  the  occasion, 
and  was  pronouncing  the  sentence  in  sonorous  tones,  when  his  laugh 
broke  out.  In  an  instant  the  court  was  in  an  uproar.  The  gendarmes 
quieted  the  tumult,  and  were  on  the  point  of  throwing  him  into  a  cell 
when  I  intervened.  He  thereupon  explained  to  me  that  I  had  reminded 
him  of  an  old,  pompous  cock  as  I  pronounced  the  fatal  words,  and 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  restrain  his  laughter.  I  laughed  gaily 
with  him,  although  I  was  cut  to  the  core  by  my  public  humiliation. 

Tonight,  more  than  ever,  I  would  relish  slaying  him. 

Jf: 

May  16.  It  is  done. 

I  have  slain  him  in  the  fashion  which  I  desired. 

It  was  accomplished  yesterday,  but  last  night  I  was  too  elated 
to  write,  hence  the  lapse  in  this  diary. 

It  was  about  noon,  when  everyone  else  was  at  dinner,  that  I 
secreted  myself  behind  the  great  oak  tree  on  the  Paris  road.  He  had 
gone  into  the  forest  in  that  direction  immediately  after  breakfast 
and,  therefore,  I  conjectured  that  he  would  take  to  the  road  as  usual 
on  his  return.  I  was  not  long  waiting  when  I  heard  him  hurrying 
along  hastening  to  reach  his  dinner,  for  he  is  somewhat  of  an  epicure, 
singing  merrily  as  he  came. 
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I  made  ready,  took  a  firm  grasp  on  the  club  with  which  I  had 
provided  myself  on  the  way  to  the  tree,  and  just  as  he  passed,  a  trifle 
too  close  to  the  tree  for  his  continued  good  health,  I  dealt  him  a  blow, 
which  felled  him  in  his  tracks.  Then  I  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

I  then  proceeded  back  to  the  village  by  another  route,  observed 
by  no  one. 

How  easy  it  was. 

sj; 

May  17.  They  have  found  him. 

Word  was  brought  me  this  morning  and  I  expressed  the  expected 
lamentations,  and  appeared  in  the  court  dressed  completely  in  black 
and  with  sad  countenance. 

jjc  jJc 

May  18.  His  funeral  was  held  today. 

I  sat  in  the  first  pew  in  the  chapel  and  marched  to  the  cemetery 
with  his  relatives,  brought  from  afar  by  the  rumor  of  property  and 
moneys  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased,  with  a  face  more  mournful 
than  even  that  of  the  undertaker,  who  makes  a  business  of  appearing 
dismal.. 

I  delivered  the  eulogy  at  the  grave,  a  masterful  oration,  in  which 
I  dwelled  at  length  upon  his  ready  laugh  and  his  merry  disposition. 

It  is  ridiculous. 

W  U#  w 

T  T  'f' 

May  21.  There  is  great  excitement  at  the  court. 

A  suspect  has  been  apprehended  by  the  gendarmerie.  He  had  been 
seen  in  the  woods  on  the  day  of  the  murder.  He  is  a  vagabond,  and 
will  be  better  off  where  I  will  send  him  if  he  is  condemned. 

A  great  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  unearthed.  A 
knife  was  found  on  his  person  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  meas¬ 
urements  which  the  coroner  made  of  the  wound  on  the  body. 

He  will  surely  be  condemned. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

May  23.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  without  leaving  their  seats. 

I  have  condemned  him  to  death  on  the  guillotine.  I  shall  go  to 
the  execution.  Yet  I  still  sit  in  the  magistrate’s  seat  and  dispense 
Justice. 


Urbis  Amoeni 

( Ego  laudo  runs  amoeni. — Horace.) 

When  the  chill  of  November  is  bribing  the  stove 
To  strike  for  a  little  more  pay, 

And  the  pines  are  the  only  trees  left  in  the  grove 
To  watch  the  blue  skies  turning  gray; 


When  the  smoke  hovers  over  the  chimney  top, 
And  the  air  holds  suspicion  of  snow, 

And  the  children  start  asking  for  corn  to  pop. 
As  they  sit  in  the  pine  log’s  glow; 


And  you  know  that  Winter  has  almost  come, 
For  his  heralds  are  all  in  line, 

Then  the  country  may  beckon  to  some — 
But  I  crave  an  urban  design. 


And  it’s  ho !  for  the  sight 
Of  a  bright  white  light, 

And  it’s  ho!  for  the  theatre’s  cheer, 
And  it’s  ho !  to  encamp 
’Neath  a  library  lamp, 

As  Winter  is  drawing  near. 


W.  J.  A.  Koen. 


An  Invitation 

{For  Either  Ann  or  Anna ) 

Behold!  Apollo’s  horses  race 

To  the  war- washed,  western  shore; 
Now  may  the  paler  artist  trace 
What  was  golden  limned  before. 


Nervous  stars  ascending  soon, 

Each  an  ambitious  place, 

Will  cross  the  marches  of  the  moon 
Remembering  your  face. 


Out  in  the  garden  Love  resides, 

Waiting  in  wonder  for  you, 

For  our  Midas-host,  the  moon,  provides 
A  silver  rendezvous. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Lines  Written  at  Deserted  Castle  Blye 

Sweet  silence  sings, 

And  softly  brings 
A  message  of  a  moonlit  night, 

With  Dian’s  glow 
On  glistening  snow, 

To  spread  effulgence  gay  and  white. 


Sweet  silence  sings 
And  sadly  rings 

Adown  through  long  deserted  halls 
Where  once  a  knight 
In  armor  dight 

Fought  for  the  highly  treasured  cauls. 


The  corridor 
Where  once  they  bore 
Viands  for  a  royal  feast 
Is  damp  and  chill, 

And  oh,  so  still, 

And  from  the  great  is  now  the  least. 


Afar  on  high 
Against  the  sky, 

Where  bright  emblazoned  pennons  flew, 
A  tower,  gaunt, 

As  empty  vaunt, 

Is  black  against  the  lighter  blue. 

The  Castle  Blye 
Is  haunted  by 

The  ghost  of  things  that  used  to  be, 

Of  maidens  fair, 

And  powdered  hair, 

And  deeds  of  past  nobility. 

As  twilight  comes 
The  tower  hums 

With  the  mouse-bird’s  whirring  wings; 
And  with  night 
Diana’s  light 

Shines,  and  then  sweet  silence  sings. 


W.  J.  A.  Koen. 


Marginals 

{In  November ) 

1. 

Evangeline,  the  sea  mist,  walks  apace 
Seeking  her  Benedict  along  the  shore: 
Behold,  the  wounded  pallor  of  her  face 
Who  was  so  wonderful  before! 

II. 

Penitent,  the  naked  forest  grieves 

Its  flesh-flushed  ruin  of  accusing  leaves; 

And  soon,  like  Lancelot,  each  tree  will  wear 
White  ashes  in  disheveled  hair. 

III. 

Line-weary  of  the  splendid  prodigal  son, 

And  wearier  still  the  ragged  Bacchus-rout, 
Season,  the  versatile  actor,  turns  about 
To  play  the  contemplative  nun. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Autumn 


Crimson  leaves,  and  leaves  of  gold 
Across  the  skies. 

The  year  is  never  half  so  bold 
As  when  it  dies. 


William  H.  Butler. 


A  Colorful  Curriculum 

by 

Charles  F.  5 tack 


THE  ancients  bequeathed  us  the  arts  essentially  as  they  exist  to¬ 
day;  we  have  improved,  modified,  and  interpreted,  but  the  laws 
which  they  determined  we  still  obey.  One  only  can  be  called 
Catholic  in  the  sense  that  it  was  discovered,  nurtured,  and  developed  to 
its  supreme  quality  since  Christianity  challenged  the  Roman  State.  This 
is  the  art  of  portraying  life  through  the  medium  of  stained  glass.  It 
is  not  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  perhaps,  but  its  judiciously  generous 
use  has  rendered  the  Gothic  the  loftiest  of  architectural  styles.  With¬ 
out  this  aid  how  could  Chartres  compare  with  Saint  Paul  Without- 
the-Walls  ?  See  what  vandalism  robbed  from  lovely  Salisbury.  Struc¬ 
turally  perfect  buildings  would  be  cold  and  lifeless ;  with  stained  glass 
these  mediaeval  symphonies  in  stone  acquired  soul  and  tangent  mean¬ 
ing. 

The  true  glory  of  the  Library  is  in  its  interior.  And  the  charm 
of  this  interior  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  architect  in  the 
realm  of  color  is  restrained  (he  uses  but  two  tones,  gray-white  and 
brown),  while  by  deliberate  contrast,  the  artist  has  allowed  himself 
unbridled  employment  of  color  within  a  balanced  plan  in  the  glass 
itself.  The  result  is  so  successful  as  to  cause  immediate  appreciation 
of  any  detail  to  become  impossible  for  the  first  few  visits  because  of 
the  arresting  beauty  of  the  whole.  There  is  new  delight  from  each 
angle,  at  each  hour,  in  each  attitude. 

Stained  glass  is  glass  which  has  undergone  the  process  of  being 
colored  “in  the  pot,”  that  is,  of  having  painted  upon  it  certain  metallic 
oxides  such  as  oxide  of  silver  and  then  being  subjected  to  heat.  This 
action  turns  the  molten  glass  from  white  to  green,  yellow  or  some 
other  desired  tint.  The  color  now  is  in  the  glass,  not  on  it.  The 
various  forms  of  colored  glass  are  cut  in  accord  with  the  particular 
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pattern  from  the  large  sheets  that  are  thus  made.  These  pieces  are 
laid  on  the  cartoons  and  the  lines  of  the  drawings  are  traced  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  pieces  of  glass  with  a  paint  that  will,  when  fired,  fuse 
with  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  render  the  design  permanent.  This 
then  becomes  painted  glass.  All  the  pieces  are  assembled  according 
to  the  original  drawings  and  bound  together  with  lead  strips.  The 
joints  are  soldered.  The  whole  is  cemented  and  held  in  position  by 
iron  rods  in  the  window  openings.  It  is  very  much  like  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  giant  puzzle.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  thirty-five 
hundred  square  feet  of  glass  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Library,  one 
may  arrive  at  a  faint  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
involved. 

Speculation  relative  to  the  early  history  of  stained  glass  is  rather 
rampant  at  the  present  time.  Time  and  the  paucity  of  my  knowledge 
will  not  permit  the  following  of  the  various  theories  concerning  the 
early  efforts  of  glaziers  and  others,  beyond  what  facts  seem  indisputable 
and  are  necessary  for  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  making  of  glass  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  disclosures  man¬ 
kind  has  wrung  from  secretive  nature.  Its  discovery  is  lost  in  the 
youth  of  the  world.  White  glass  of  extreme  purity  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  early  as  2300  B.  C.  Of  colored  glass  there  is  yet  earlier 
record.  The  Egyptians  made  jewelry  of  such,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  known  uses  of  glass  in  full  color.  These  were  imitations  of  the 
more  precious  stones  such  as  emeralds  and  rubies.  Curiously  enough 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  even  fused  colored  glass  to  pieces  of  white 
glass,  which  result  is  known  to  us  today  as  flashed  glass,  and  is  used 
in  the  present  group  of  windows,  particularly  in  the  pieces  of  heraldry. 
Enough  has  been  mentioned  here  to  show  that  like  most  of  our  early 
lore  our  first  lessons  in  this  craft  came  out  of  the  East,  so  heavy  with 
wisdom  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Stone  lattice  work  or  marble  slabs  with  small  openings  in  which 
the  glass  could  be  set  provided  the  first  forms.  These  forms  were 
in  the  nature  of  mosaics,  to  which  Saints  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  made 
allusion  in  their  writings.  Stained  and  painted  glass,  as  we  know  it, 
may  possibly  date  back  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  that  is  about 
800  A.  D.,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  no  earlier  than  the  beginnings 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Two  hundred  years  later  there  is  one 
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particular  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  the  furnishings  of  the  first 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino  in  1066.  This  fixes  the 
date  of  the  Norman  conquest  as  a  time  when  stained  glass  could  no 
longer  have  been  uncommon.  After  this  date  there  is  great  disagree¬ 
ment  until  the  thirteenth  century.  The  great  cathedrals  of  France  were 
full  of  beautiful  work  at  this  time  and  the  glass  makers  of  that  country 
traveled  to  England  as  is  evidenced  by  the  splendid  results  of  their 
devotion  at  Canterbury,  York  and  Lincoln.  In  France  itself  there  is 
a  wealth  of  the  very  best  in  Chartres,  Bourges,  Rouen  and  Poitiers. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  the  rise  of  the  Gothic  was  also  the  rise  of  stained 
glass.  In  the  long  northern  winters  light  was  at  a  premium,  hence 
large  window  openings  must  be  provided.  To  this  need  the  singular 
structure  of  the  Gothic  lent  sanction,  but  as  a  direct  consequence  de¬ 
manded  that  the  wall  spaces  be  too  small  for  extensive  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  decorator,  as  far  as  he  worked  in  color,  was  restricted 
to  the  window  spaces.  Limoges  and  Les  Mans  led  in  developing  this 
new  artistry,  but  Chartres  soon  became  the  school.  The  beauty  of 
Chartres’  cathedral  windows  has  yet  to  be  equalled. 

The  glass  which  the  decorator  has  provided  for  the  Library  is  done 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  glass  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is 
no  color  in  the  paint.  The  color,  which  ranges  from  the  deep  blues 
and  reds  of  the  theme-scenes  and  borders  to  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
field  areas,  is  in  the  glass  itself.  The  whole  is  painted  with  a  special 
preparation  of  glass  paint  that  is  fired  into  the  surface  much  after  the 
manner  of  firing  China  glazes. 

In  glass  painting  the  object  is  not  to  achieve  a  realistic  effect  but 
rather  a  combination  of  decorative  lines  and  tones  rather  flatly  exe¬ 
cuted  over  the  so-called  trace  lines. 

The  intention  is  not  to  obscure  the  light,  but  rather  to  join  to¬ 
gether  a  series  of  decorated  localities  by  delicately  toning  the  entire 
field  area,  thus  reducing  the  glare.  The  scale  of  the  figures  has  been 
changed  at  random  lest  the  appearance  of  the  work  become  set  and 
mechanical.  The  variety  of  the  subjects  involved  made  this  necessary. 
Also  it  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  interest  as  something  new  in  each 
separate  detail  both  for  the  casual  visitor  and  the  student. 

The  finest  of  English  antique  glasses  is  used  as  a  base  throughout 
the  entire  procession  of  windows. 
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In  the  main  reading  hall  are  treated  the  major  courses  of  study 
in  Jesuit  college  and  university  training.  Each  of  the  fourteen  windows 
is  devoted  to  a  course  or  to  two  kindred  courses.  Each  course  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  four  major  motives,  which  are  arranged  chronologically  from 
lower  to  higher  panel.  In  each  case  the  figure  at  the  top  is  holding 
either  a  symbol  or  a  mark  dealing  with  the  main  theme  of  the  group. 
These  figures  are  young  men  standing  on  the  mount  of  achievement. 
The  idea  is  that  youth  by  its  knowledge  of  these  subjects  enlightens 
the  world,  hence  from  each  rays  of  light  radiate.  In  each  window 
also  are  six  characters  whose  talents  in  the  direction  of  the  particular 
study  in  question  were  evolved  to  singular  success.  Here  and  there  in 
inconstant  recurrence  throughout  the  series  are  inserted  rough 
sketches  or  cartoons  of  some  person,  article  or  event  dealing  with  the 
subject  or  person  at  hand. 

We  shall  begin  at  the  left  as  we  enter  the  hall  from  the  southern 
stairway,  proceeding  down  the  left  hand  (College  Road)  side  to  the 
seventh  window  where  we  shall  cross  to  the  eighth  (nearest  the  tower 
on  the  Saint  Mary’s  side)  and  move  back  to  the  fourteenth,  which  is 
nearest  the  Browsing  room.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  using  the  librarian’s  desk  in  place  of  the  altarway.  The 
major  motives  we  shall  dwell  upon  in  the  following  scheme,  the  lower 
left  as  one,  the  upper  left  as  two,  the  lower  right  as  three,  and  the 
upper  right  as  four.  The  six  characters  we  shall  discuss  in  the  same 
order,  the  lowest  left  first,  followed  by  the  middle  left,  then  by  the 
highest  left,  and  those  on  the  right  similarly.  The  sub-motives  are 
irregular  in  insertion  and  will  be  irregularly  described. 

I 

Religion : 

The  Creation:  Adam  and  Eve  standing  beneath  the  tree  of  Life, 
fresh  from  the  Hand  of  God,  surrounded  by  the  results  of  six  previous 
days  of  creation,  which  are  in  due  subordination  to  them. 

The  Light  of  the  World:  the  Three  Magi,  camel  mounted,  jour¬ 
neying  ever  toward  the  star  out  of  the  slumbering  East,  out  of 
contemplative  India,  of  proud  Persia,  of  wise  Egypt.  Gaspar  brings 
gifts  of  gold,  Balthasar  of  frankincense,  Melchior  of  myrrh.  In  the 
lower  corner  an  angel  holds  the  likeness  of  their  beguiling  Goal. 

The  Redemption:  the  crucified  King  on  His  cross.  To  the  right 
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stands  the  young  Church,  newly  crowned  at  His  hands,  holding  a 
chalice  to  retain  His  life-giving  blood.  To  the  left  is  the  defunct  syna¬ 
gogue  with  her  broken  sceptre  and  falling  crown. 

The  Judgment:  Christ  comes,  standing  upon  the  universe  above 
the  eternal  flames  of  Hell,  surrounded  by  angels  and  burning  with 
love  and  justice.  At  His  right  kneel  the  blessed,  at  His  left  stand 
those  covered  with  confusion. 

Moses:  Master  of  the  Old  Law,  who  has  doubted  once  and  may 
not  enter  the  Promised  Land,  who  talked  and  walked  with  God,  whose 
face  such  borrowed  splendor  wore  that  men  had  much  ado  to  look  at 
him.  The  Pentateuch,  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
in  the  panel  with  him. 

David :  the  psalmist-king,  the  warrior-poet,  ancestor  of  the  House 
of  the  God-Man.  He  fell  and  was  contrite.  His  sons  were  Absalom, 
the  golden  haired,  and  Solomon,  wisest  of  men,  the  former  his  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  latter  his  glory. 

Saint  Paul:  the  drawn  sword  of  the  infant  Church,  whose  silver 
tongue  the  Lord  so  desired  as  personally  to  attend  his  conversion. 
The  Roman  Saul  of  Tarsus,  persecutor  of  the  Nazarenes,  who  became 
the  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles  and  a  martyr  to  their  cause. 

Saint  Stephen :  whom  uncomprehending  mobs  found  necessary  to 
stone,  the  first  Deacon  and  the  first  to  win  the  martyr’s  crown. 

Saint  Louis :  loftiest  of  the  kings  of  France,  son  of  Louis  VIII  and 
the  saintly  Blanche  of  Castile,  leader  of  two  crusades,  builder  of  the 
Sainte  Chappelle.  So  kingly  was  this  king,  this  shining  light  of 
chivalry,  that  his  one-time  captors  marvelled  that  Allah  might  fashion 
such  a  man.  The  boast  of  medieval  monarchy. 

Saint  Aloysius :  who  dared  to  be  pure  in  the  face  of  licentiousness 
grown  almost  respectable,  whose  teachers  were  Saint  Charles  Borro- 
meo  and  Aquaviva,  the  worthy  pupil  of  such  worthy  tutors. 

The  figure  to  the  right  holds  a  shield  on  which  is  depicted  a  bird 
feeding  its  young.  This  is  symbolical  of  the  maternal  nature  of  religion. 
The  submotives  are  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  Book  of  the  Seven  Seals. 

II 

Oratory : 

Two  Sacred: 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  Christ,  surrounded  by  His  chosen 
twelve,  against  the  harsh  background  of  the  cold  Judean  hills. 
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Saint  Paul  at  Athens  :  preaching  from  the  steps  of  the  altar  of 
the  Unknown  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  hallowed  remnants  of  all  that 
was  most  worthy  and  most  glorious  in  paganism,  to  the  most  intelligent 
citizenry  of  that  era. 

Two  Profane  : 

Demosthenes  delivering  the  Crown :  the  most  famous  of  the  orators 
of  Greece  and  the  most  splendid,  most  finished  and  most  pathetic  work 
of  ancient  eloquence.  In  the  upper  left  is  portrayed  the  unspeakable 
calamity  of  Chaeronea. 

Cicero  against  Catiline:  the  first  of  Roman  orators  and  his  most 
empassioned  address.  Cicero  in  the  rostrum  and  Catiline  abashed 
among  the  aroused  senators. 

Bossuet:  greatest  of  Christian  orators,  bishop  of  Meaux,  pupil 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  In  his 
panel  are  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons,  shield  of  royal  France,  in  view  of 
his  position  as  precepteur  to  the  son  of  Louis  XIV. 

Bourdaloue:  the  celebrated  contemporary  of  Bossuet,  and  the 
finest  of  Jesuit  preachers,  who  delivered  the  funeral  orations  of  both 
princes  of  Conde,  Henri  and  Louis. 

Savonarola:  the  brilliant  Florentine,  the  Dominican  reformer,  too 
zealous  to  be  wise,  whose  eloquence  so  moved  the  most  conceited  of 
cities  that  its  citizens  burned  their  worldly  vanities.  He,  who  might 
attack  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  and  still  be  called  to  his  dying  bed, 
had  painfully  to  learn  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valorous 
rhetoric.  Noble  but  misguided,  this  Catholic  Puritan,  who  perished 
of  his  own  flaming  words. 

Fox:  the  rival  of  William  Pitt,  against  whom  he  led  the  Whigs  in 
the  British  Parliament,  especially  over  the  attitude  to  be  officially 
adopted  toward  the  French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  rise  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  a  constant  denouncer  of  despotism,  hence,  in  the 
England  of  George  III,  extremely  unpopular.  This  man  is  unique 
among  English  statesmen  in  that  his  career  was  passed  almost  wholly 
in  opposition.  Ever  a  warm  defender  of  the  Colonies. 

Webster :  the  great  New  Englander,  in  whose  political  manoeuvers 
may  be  seen  the  changing  attitude  of  his  section.  The  arguments 
which  he  amassed  in  consummate  style  against  the  tariff  have  yet  to 
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be  answered.  He  was  the  rival  of  Calhoun,  whose  eulogy  he  delivered. 
He  died  despairing  of  the  Republic. 

O’Connell:  the  best  beloved  of  Irish  orators,  the  man  who  won 
Emancipation,  whose  wit  and  eloquence  moved  forces  that  six  centuries 
of  resistance  could  not  stir.  He  is  the  greatest  of  agitator-statesmen. 

The  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  is  the  sub-motive,  aptly 
illustrative  of  the  oratorical  art  of  parable.  In  the  panel  with  Webster, 
in  reference  to  his  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne,  are  the  sun  and  the 
broken  Union  shield.  The  right  hand  youth  holds  a  shield  showing 
waves  breaking  over  pebbles,  symbolical  of  Demosthenes’  efforts  to 
stop  stuttering  by  the  use  of  small  stones  and  to  develop  power  by 
speaking  against  the  loud  sounding  sea. 

Ill 

Poetry  and  Drama: 

The  Odyssey:  Ulysses,  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  heating  the 
brand  with  which  to  blind  Polyphemous.  In  the  distant  harbor  his 
weary  ships  ride  at  anchor,  anxious  for  Ithaca. 

The  Georgies :  Virgil,  amid  the  reapers,  obtaining  his  information 
from  the  most  immediate  sources.  In  these  verses  this  premier  of 
Roman  poets  aimed  to  describe  with  realistic  fidelity  and  to  surround 
with  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  the  annual  cycle  of  labor  to  which  the 
Italian  yeoman’s  life  was  devoted,  and  to  contrast  the  simplicity, 
security,  and  sanctity  of  such  life  with  the  perverted  luxury  and  law¬ 
lessness  of  the  Capital. 

Athenian  Comedy:  from  the  only  known  print  referring  to  Aris¬ 
tophanes’  “The  Frogs,”  a  literary  criticism  in  which  Euripides  and 
Aeschylus  contend  in  the  underworld  for  the  throne  of  tragedy,  re¬ 
sulting  in  victory  for  the  latter. 

Athenian  Tragedy:  the  Bacchic  muses  and  the  origin  of  tragedy. 
Both  tragedy  and  comedy  found  their  beginnings  in  the  festivals  of 
Dionysius,  but  the  regular  establishment  of  tragedy  at  Athens  pre¬ 
ceded  by  half  a  century  that  of  comedy.  The  Greeks,  for  whom  religion 
modified  everything,  thus  made  drama  almost  a  sacred  rite. 

Homer:  of  whom  all  the  world  wonders,  who  made  of  golden 
Helen  an  immortal  and  who  is  at  once  the  ideal  and  the  despair  of 
every  poet  since  his  time.  It  is  decent  that  poetry  should  best  be 
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used  to  describe  that  bard  whom  each  of  seven  cities  claims  as  its 
own.  And  James  S.  Ruby,  Jr.,  expresses  our  perennial  amazement  in 
this  fitting  wise— 

Blind  Homer!  Blind?  Then  blindness  is  to  see 
The  javelins  flash  about  the  Trojan  wall 
And  Ilion’s  columned  fanes  in  ruins  fall. 

Can  blindness  see  the  laden  olive  tree 
Bending  above  the  blue  Aegean  sea, 

Where  hollow  ships  are  coursing  to  the  strand, 

Weary  of  strife,  by  brawny  Thracians  manned? 

Can  blindness  tell  of  lovely  Thessaly? 

Oldest  of  bards !  They  tell  us  that  you  wept 
Because  the  gods  had  closed  and  sealed  your  sight. 

Had  you  forgot  they  left  unsealed  your  mind? 

And  wild  imagination  never  slept 

Beneath  your  shaggy  brows.  Your  tales  of  might 

Are  vivid  still ;  and  still — we  call  you  blind ! 

Grotesque  beneath  him  is  his  Odysseus-famous  creature  of  strategy,  the 
Wooden  Horse  of  Troy. 

Virgil :  the  favorite  of  Augustus,  who  saw  with  introspective  eyes, 
less  penetrating  only  than  Homer’s,  and  who  sang  only  a  little  less 
beautifully  than  his  master-model.  He  brought  the  Latin  tongue  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable. 

Horace:  who  dwelt  among  the  Sabine  hills,  in  far  Apulia,  where 
fair  Bandusia  made  seductive  Latin  musics,  who,  under  the  wise 
patronage  of  Maecenas,  composed  crisp  satires,  tangent  odes  and 
erudite  epistles. 

Aristophanes:  the  mocker,  the  banterer,  who  warbled  for  pure 
gladness  of  heart  as  if  he  sang  in  some  joyful  place  made  marvelous 
by  the  presence  of  a  god.  Dante  and  Shakespeare  only  exceed  in  range 
his  combination  of  word-wealth  and  fertility  of  fancy. 

Sophocles:  whose  Oedipus  Rex  and  Antigone  are  the  best  extant 
of  Greek  tragedies.  The  latter  of  these  is  still  the  most  finished  drama 
of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

Juvenal:  Roman,  poet,  satirist,  who  stood  at  the  crossroads  of 
his  time  and  flung  his  scorn  at  the  twin  evils,  despotism  and  democracy. 

The  sub-motives  here  are  the  caricatured  frog  and  the  false  face 
and  the  high  wooden  boots  worn  in  the  enacting  of  tragedy  among  the 
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Athenians.  Beneath  the  left  hand  figure  is  written  “The  Hound  of 
Heaven,”  greatest  of  modern  poems,  from  the  hand  of  that  dreamer 
among  dreamers,  Francis  Thompson.  The  right  hand  figure  presents 
the  conventional  masks  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

IV 

Prose : 

Saint  Jerome  writing  the  Vulgate ;  Pope  Saint  Damasus  employed 
the  great  Father  to  regulate  the  last  revised  translation  of  each  part 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  original  Greek  and  to  set  out  a  new 
edition  thus  castigated  and  corrected.  This  he  did,  carefully  and  com¬ 
petently. 

Blessed  Thomas  More  writing  Utopia;  the  greatest  of  political 
romances  from  the  pen  of  one  of  history’s  most  restrained  and  noble 
characters.  The  book  is  a  constructive  criticism  of  the  England  of 
his  day  as  contrasted  with  the  views  of  one  Raphael  Hythoday,  who 
is  but  recently  returned  from  the  Atlantis-like  island  of  Utopia. 

Time  gazing  at  a  list  of  famous  essayists:  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Saint  Theresa,  Lamb,  Montaigne,  Ruskin,  Lessing,  Lowell,  De  Quincey, 
Stevenson  and  Goldsmith. 

Scene  from  “The  Tale  of  Two  Cities”:  Sidney  Carton  and  the 
Little  Seamstress  in  the  tumbril  on  the  way  to  feed  the  guillotine. 
Following  them  the  citizen-rabble,  the  especial  beneficiaries  of  the 
dread  triumvirate,  Liberty,  Fraternity  and  Equality. 

Francis  Bacon:  about  whom  controversy  and  scandal  rage,  whom 
some  suppose  to  be  the  author  of  those  works  ascribed  to  Shakespeare, 
a  strange  and  strangely  motivated  character,  philosopher,  statesman, 
and  essayist. 

Addison:  who,  with  Steele,  was  responsible  for  the  Tattler  and 
Spectator,  those  humorous  sketches  of  human  behavior  and  social  ec¬ 
centricities,  those  good  natured  satires  on  the  corruption  of  public 
morals,  manners  and  tastes.  Pope’s  “Essay  on  Man”  is  drawn  in  his 
panel.  The  nexus  is  apparent. 

Macaulay:  historian,  essayist,  politician,  always  on  the  side  of 
justice  as  he  viewed  it,  successful,  orthodox,  contented  and  materialis¬ 
tic,  typical  of  his  class  and  day.  His  “Lays  of  Ancient  Rome”  and  his 
“History  of  England”  earned  him  fame. 
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Newman :  tractarian,  controversialist  par  excellence,  preacher, 
cardinal,  poet.  The  leader  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  the  writer 
of  the  clearest  and  most  nearly  perfect  of  English  prose.  The  prime 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  first  blossom  of  the  Second 
Spring. 

Thackeray:  One  of  the  foremost  English  novelists.  “Pendennis,” 
“The  Newcomes,”  “The  Virginians”  and  “Vanity  Fair”  raised  him 
distinctly  above  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  Temporarily 
out  of  fashion  because  of  the  greath  length  of  his  novels. 

Dickens:  who  labored  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  writing 
in  that  most  unnatural  atmosphere  in  literary  history,  the  Victorian 
Era,  and  in  the  least  disciplined  of  all  literary  genres.  But  his  crea¬ 
tions  live,  he  definitely  reaches  the  sympathies  of  his  readers.  He  is 
the  caricaturist  of  a  strange  and  unlovely  time.  He  wrote  very  close 
to  his  emotions,  and,  if  he  seems  a  bit  chaotic,  is  life  not  so?  Also 
suffering  a  distinct  popular  decline  like  Thackeray,  to  whom  he  is 
often  contrasted. 

The  interpretative  figure  carries  an  open  book  beside  a  quill 
and  ink.  There  is  so  much  yet  unwritten  and  unsung ! 

V 

Modern  Languages : 

The  Nibelungenlied :  the  dream  of  Brunhilde,  sister  of  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns.  This  princess  is  awakened  from  an  enchanted  sleep 
by  Seguid,  who  has  inherited  the  curse  of  Andvari.  This  curse  is  the 
underlying  motif  of  the  entire  sequence  and  involves  all  concerned 
in  death  and  destruction.  The  most  famous  of  all  Teutonic  and  Ice¬ 
landic  mythology,  this  legend  reoccurs  in  many  and  varied  interpre¬ 
tations  throughout  German  literature. 

Tasso’s  Gerusalemme  Liberata:  this  romantic  poem  of  the  cru¬ 
sades  centers  about  the  heroic  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  King  of  the  de¬ 
livered  Holy  City. 

Foundation  of  the  French  Academy:  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  several  paintings  was  the  real  occasion  of  the  establishment 
of  this  organization.  Behind  the  great  statesman-churchman  rise  his 
Palais  Royal  and  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 

Don  Quixote :  Cervantes’  knight  charming  rides  against  the  wind- 
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mill  before  the  enchanted  eyes  of  Sancho.  The  matchless  satire  in 
which  the  prince  of  Spanish  penmen  laughed  a  defunct  chivalry  into 
eclipse. 

Goethe :  first  among  German  poet-philosophers  and  dramatists,  the 
companion  of  Schiller,  and  the  author  of  Faust  and  Herman  and 
Dorothea.  None  other  sounded  the  depth  and  beauty  of  the  Teutonic 
tongue  as  he  did. 

Ariosto:  styled  the  Italian  Homer  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of 
his  ’’Orlando  Furioso”  and  “Orlando  Innamorto.”  Of  the  latter  has 
been  said— “it  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  varied,  and  wonderful  poem 
of  romances  of  which  the  literature  of  the  world  can  boast.’’ 

Manzoni:  the  Italian  poet-novelist  whose  “I  Promessi  Sposi”  Sir 
Walter  Scott  declared  to  be  the  greatest  romance  of  his  modern  time. 

Racine:  the  French  dramatist  whose  work  was  superlative  for  its 
elegant  delicacy.  His  “Esther,”  “Phedre”  and  “Andromaque”  gave 
him  place  among  the  immortal  playwrights.  The  first  of  these  was 
dedicated  to  that  strange  consort  of  the  Sun  King,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon. 

Moliere:  the  nom  de  theatre  of  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  who  was 
introduced  to  the  stage  while  at  school  with  the  Jesuits,  and  whose 
name  became  second  to  none  in  French  literature.  He  is  held  to  be 
Shakespeare’s  only  competitor  in  the  field  of  modern  drama. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca:  the  leading  figure  of  the  golden  age  of 
Spanish  literature,  who  pictured  narrowly,  but  beautifully  and  exactly, 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century.  No  purely  national  poet 
takes  precedence  of  him. 

There  are  cartoons  of  the  two  most  momentous  inventions  as  re¬ 
gards  language,  the  printing  press  and  the  microphone.  The  young 
man’s  shield  has  a  picture  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


VI 


Fine  Arts: 

Music:  Saint  Ambrose  at  the  organ  composing  the  Hymnology 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  heroic  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  who  might  defy  conquerors,  was  also  the  tender  and  sensitive 
artist. 

Sculpture:  Phidias  carving  the  statue  of  Pallas  Athena  in  the 
golden  age  of  Golden  Greece.  In  the  background  rises  the  Parthenon 
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crowned  Acropolis,  where  the  masterpiece  of  the  master  of  sculptors 
is  destined  to  stand. 

Architecture:  Michael  Angelo  designing  Saint  Peter’s  in  Rome. 
Behind  him  rises  his  matchless  Dome  and  beside  him  are  his  most 
famous  bit  of  sculpture,  the  young  David,  and  his  palette  and  writing 
implements,  since  this  supreme  architect-engineer  was  also  the  second 
among  painters  and  sculptors  and  the  third  among  writers  of  sonnets. 
If  almost  unrivalled  proficiency  in  several  of  the  arts  constitutes  great¬ 
ness,  then  here  is  the  greatest  of  men. 

Painting:  Leonardo  de  Vinci  painting  what  has  become  the  best 
known  mural  ever  executed,  “The  Last  Supper,”  on  the  wall  of  the 
refectory  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazier. 

Saint  Cecelia:  The  patroness  of  music  and  the  sole  feminine 
character  to  win  position  among  the  famed  herein  portrayed. 

Beethoven.  The  master  of  musicians,  the  Rhenish  composer  whose 
immortal  nine  symphonies  form  the  backbone  of  the  orchestra.  The 
king  of  pianists,  who  could  not  hear  the  beauty  of  his  own  making, 
but  had  to  feel  its  strength  and  grandeur. 

Ghiberti:  the  Florentine  sculptor  whose  bronze  doors  in  the 
Baptistry  in  his  native  city  are  called  “The  Gates  of  Paradise.” 

Fra  Angelico:  the  Florentine  Dominican,  whose  religious  paint¬ 
ings  are  permeated  by  his  spirit  of  naturalness,  piety  and  naivete,  who 
sought  to  live  like  Christ  in  order  fittingly  to  prepare  to  picture  Christ. 
Morris  Francis  Egan  thus  poetically  addresses  him  in  his  sonnet— 

Art  is  true  art  when  art  to  God  is  true, 

And  only  then ;  to  copy  nature’s  work 
Without  the  chains  that  run  the  whole  world  through 
Gives  us  the  eye  without  the  lights  that  lurk 
In  its  clear  depths:  no  soul,  no  truth  is  there. 

O,  praise  your  Rubens  and  his  fleshy  brush ! 

O,  love  your  Titian  and  his  carnal  air ! 

Give  me  the  trilling  of  a  pure-toned  thrush, 

And  take  your  crimson  parrots.  Artist — Saint! 

O  Fra  Angelico,  your  brush  was  dyed 
In  hues  of  opal,  not  in  vulgar  paint; 

You  showed  to  us  pure  joys  for  which  you  sighed. 

Your  heart  was  in  your  work,  you  never  feigned; 

You  left  us  here  the  Paradise  you  gained! 

Raphael :  The  paragon  of  painters,  who  gave  us  the  Renaissance 
at  its  best,  whose  Madonnas  are  the  most  sublime  examples  of  Chris- 
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tian  art.  Old  with  the  glory  of  old  Rome,  but  young  with  truth  and 
beauty. 

Wrenn :  The  English  architect  who  designed  over  fifty  of  London’s 
churches  including  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  he  intended  to  rival 
St.  Peter’s  in  Rome. 

The  sketches  include  that  of  an  engine  of  war  designed  by  Leon¬ 
ardo,  the  old  Basilica  at  Milan  and  one  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas.  The 
insignia  borne  by  the  youth  is  that  of  a  Cathedral  and  of  an  artist’s 
palette. 

VII 

History  and  Education : 

Two  Historic: 

The  Signing  of  the  Magna  Charta:  the  Barons  and  the  Bishops 
demanding  of  King  John  the  definition  of  their  rights  and  of  the  limits 
of  the  royal  prerogatives.  This  was  a  lawless  time ;  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted  lay  in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  John  was  weak  and  grasping, 
England  was  rapidly  rushing  to  ruin,  disorder  reigned.  Hence  this 
measure,  the  first  of  its  kind,  the  joint  action  of  Church  and  nobility 
to  save  the  state  and  nation. 

The  Discovery  of  America:  Columbus  at  San  Salvador,  raising 
the  Cross  and  the  Arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  claiming  the  new  world 
for  God  and  for  Spain.  In  the  offing  rides  the  Santa  Maria. 

Two  on  Education: 

The  Monastery  Schools:  Alfred  the  Great,  that  uncertain  cooker 
of  cakes,  lending  his  kingly  approbation  to  the  educative  efforts  of 
the  monks. 

The  Manuscripts:  the  Irish  monks  preserving  the  great  classics 
of  antiquity  for  the  edification  of  posterity.  This  invaluable  service 
is  responsible  for  most  of  our  knowledge  and  all  of  our  admiration  of 
the  great  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Pericles :  who  ruled  Athens  when  she  provided  the  glory  that  was 
Greece,  the  statesman  who,  in  company  with  Phidias,  the  sculptor, 
and  Ictinos,  the  architect,  made  her  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  cities. 

Charlemagne :  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  emperors,  the  champion 
of  Christianity  and  Christian  education.  He  bequeathed  the  Patri¬ 
mony  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Heir  of  the  Caesars,  he  stayed 
the  Moslem  hordes  below  the  Spanish  March,  he  burned  the  tree  Igdra- 
sail.  A  noble  and  kingly  king. 
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Napoleon :  who  loved  to  call  himself  the  second  Charlemagne.  No 
other  man  in  history  was  so  much  in  the  minds  of  men  as  he.  He 
summoned  and  imprisoned  a  Pope ;  the  Hapsburgs  were  glad  to  marry 
his  good  will.  He  sold  us  Louisiana  in  order  to  erect  a  challenger 
to  British  power  on  the  sea.  He  dreamed  like  Caesar,  planned  like 
Hannibal,  wept  like  Alexander. 

Venerable  Bede:  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  kept  invaluable 
record  of  the  early  ages  of  the  British  Church  in  his  quiet  Northum¬ 
berland  monastery. 

Saint  Ignatius  Loyola:  the  soldier  saint,  who  founded  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  the  tireless  captain  whose  indefatigable  band  held  the  breach 
in  the  lean  years  while  the  Counter-Reformation  got  underway,  and 
whose  labors  saved  southern  Germany  and  Poland  to  the  Faith.  He 
has  directly  wrought  more  good  through  those  who  followed  him  than 
any  other  man  in  history. 

Aquaviva:  fifth  General  of  the  Jesuits,  second  only  to  Ignatius 
in  influence  and  ability.  He  originated  the  Ratio  studiorum  and  de¬ 
termined  the  nature  of  the  Society’s  schools,  which  determination  is 
still  in  force  with  little  variation  today  so  excellently  does  it  function. 

There  are  drawings  of  a  Viking  ship  and  two  scrolls,  the  Ratio 
Studiorum  of  Aquaviva,  and  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius.  There 
is  also  a  partial  list  of  the  books  of  the  monks — Viri  Romae,  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  the  Histories  of  Herodotus  and  Livy  and  Caesar’s  Gaelic  Wars. 
The  left-hand  youth  carried  the  Lamp  of  Learning;  the  right-hand 
youth  shows  the  torch  held  up  to  the  parchment  of  history. 

VIII 

Useful  Arts  : 

Mathematics:  the  death  of  Archimedes  at  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  of  Rome.  Syracuse  had  fallen  and  he,  who  found  even  his 
bath  a  source  of  knowledge,  knew  that  he  had  but  a  brief  hour  to  live, 
but  devoted  those  last  few  minutes  to  drawing  mathematical  diagrams 
on  the  sand.  At  the  harbor  entrance  are  the  blazing  ships  which  tra¬ 
dition  claims  he  fired  by  means  of  powerful  magnifying  mirrors. 

Engineering:  a  composite  of  the  achievements  in  this  branch  of 
science.  A  youth  capturing  the  power  of  electricity  from  lightning, 
standing  on  the  gear  symbolical  of  modern  industry  and  on  autos 
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typical  of  transportation.  In  the  background  are  the  great  triumphs 
of  ancient  engineering,  the  Pont  du  Gard  and  the  great  wall  of  China, 
and  lower,  a  steamboat,  locomotive,  airplane,  Woolworth  Building, 
and  factories,  illustrative  of  modern  progress. 

Meterology:  Neptune  riding  a  dolphin  during  a  storm  at  sea 
while  Man  defies  the  elements  in  his  ships. 

Seismology:  graphic  illustration  of  an  earthquake.  To  the  left 
are  tottering  the  great  structures  of  antiquity,  to  the  right  fall  the 
modern  erections,  equally  impotent  to  withstand  this  force.  In  the 
rear  a  volcano  smokes,  in  the  lower  foreground  a  tidal  wave  engulfs 
the  land. 

Euclid:  the  Greek  geometrician  of  Alexandria,  the  real  founder 
and  compiler  of  mathematics,  who  knew  his  subject  so  well  as  to 
exclaim  to  that  Ptolemy,  who  sought  an  easy  access  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  science,  “There  is  no  royal  road  to  Geometry !  ” 

Ricci:  the  famous  missionary  who  brought  the  first  scientific 
knowledge  of  China  and  Chinese  accomplishments  to  Europe  and  who 
gave  to  the  Far  East  in  return  the  benefit  of  the  more  extensive  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Christendom  in  the  direction  of  astronomy  and  mathematics. 

Kircher:  the  famous  Jesuit  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  who 
invented  the  magic  lantern,  who  had  himself  lowered,  so  great  was 
his  zeal  for  knowledge,  into  the  smoking  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  order 
to  study  its  structure  and  activity. 

Hadrian:  the  capable  traveler-emperor  of  Rome  who  built  and 
repaired  everywhere  in  his  vast  dominions.  The  wall  in  Briton  to 
keep  out  the  untamed  Piets  bears  his  name.  He  ordered  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  cursed  Jerusalem. 

Ampere:  physicist  and  mathematician,  who  survived  the  seige  of 
Lyons  in  which  his  father  perished,  and  who  became  so  distinguishedly 
successful  in  the  field  of  electro-dynamics. 

Secchi :  astronomer,  meterologist  and  physicist,  the  friend  of 
Maury,  while,  in  exile,  he  taught  at  Georgetown,  and  whom  the  Italian 
Government  deemed  important  enough  to  excuse  the  Constitutional 
oath. 

The  cartoons  here  include  one  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  another  of 
Father  Algue  and  the  Manila  Observatory  and  still  another  of  Father 
Tondorf,  the  best  known  of  American  seismologists.  In  addition,  there 
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is  a  diagram  of  one  of  Euclid’s  theorems  and  another  of  Kircher’s 
magic  lantern.  The  symbol  for  this  window  is  a  compass. 

IX 

Natural  Sciences: 

Astronomy:  an  astrologist  sits  atop  the  mountains  plotting  the 
solar  system.  Behind  him  are  a  telescope  and  the  circle  of  the  zodiac. 

Geology:  formation  of  the  world  after  the  nebulous  theory  of 
La  Place,  layers  of  strata  below  and  planets  whirling  in  the  cosmos 
above. 

Physics:  Roger  Bacon  experimenting  with  the  Saracen,  A1 
Hazan’s,  theory  of  refraction,  surrounded  by  the  implements  and  in¬ 
signia  of  his  science. 

Chemistry:  an  old  astrologer  and  his  concoctions.  He  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  chemist  when  the  world  was  young.  A  witch 
mounted  on  her  broom  vaults  the  moon ;  superstition  was  only  recently 
divorced  from  this  branch  of  learning. 

Copernicus:  who  demolished  a  scientific  system  consecrated  by 
ten  centuries  of  universal  acceptance  but  set  his  face  against  the  so- 
called  reformers  of  religion. 

Steno:  the  Danish  naturalist,  the  first  to  explain  scientifically 
the  many  petrifications  found  in  the  earth.  A  convert  to  Catholicity, 
hence,  being  practically  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  he  did  most  of 
his  great  work  in  Italy. 

Newton :  the  British  natural  philosopher,  whose  well-known  affair 
with  the  apple  caused  him  to  study  the  force  which  we  call  gravitation, 
which  innocent  avenue  led  to  the  disclosure  of  much  unsuspected 
knowledge. 

Volta :  the  physicist  and  electrician  of  Como,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  unit  of  electric  pressure. 

La  Place:  the  astronomer  called  the  “Newton  of  France,”  who 
became  President  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  removed  for  in¬ 
capacity  by  Napoleon  from  the  position  of  Minister  of  the  Interior 
during  the  Consulate ! 

Lavoisier :  the  father  of  modern  chemistry  who  routed  the 
phlogistonists.  He  was  guillotined  in  the  interests  of  equality  and 
revolution. 
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Here  the  sketch  is  Father  Hager  and  the  Vatican  Observatory. 
The  shield  of  the  youth  portrays  the  chemist’s  implements  in  the  fire. 

X 

Political  Science: 

Government:  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  the  five  draft¬ 
ers  of  the  Declaration.  Surrounding  Thomas  Jefferson  are  Franklin, 
Adams,  Sherman  and  Livingston,  who  were  appointed  to  frame  such 
a  document  as  would  justify  the  Colonial  stand  before  the  nations  of 
Europe.  i  C  4 

Sociology:  Lincoln  freeing  the  slaves.  The  noblest  of  Presidents 
standing  before  the  Capitol  and  a  soldier  and  sailor,  representative  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  his  hands,  by  which  slavery  was  forever  abolished  in 
the  rebellious  States. 

Foreign  Service :  Commodore  Perry  at  Japan  inducing  that  nation 
to  admit  foreigners  into  her  ports.  The  rise  of  the  modern  empire  of 
the  Pacific  is  directly  due  to  this  event. 

Political  Economy:  a  woman  at  the  spinning  wheel  typifying 
industry.  Behind  and  above  her  stand  the  mechanical  devices  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  through  steam,  electricity  and  gas. 

Plato :  pupil  of  Socrates,  teacher  of  Aristotle,  the  original  socialist, 
an  absolutist  in  matters  of  state,  but  who  curiouslv  held  that  the  aris- 
tocracy— intellectually— should  rule. 

Bellarmine:  the  Jesuit  Cardinal  and  friend  of  Galileo,  who  first 
expounded  the  democratic  idea  as  we  interpret  it.  His  writings  had  a 
decided  effect  on  the  framers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Hamilton:  the  opponent  of  Jeffersonian  principles,  our  greatest 
constructive,  though  reactionary,  statesman.  American  nationalism 
owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  other,  possibly  excepting  Washington. 
He  looked  on  governmental  problems  with  reason  rather  than  emotion. 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul :  the  Apostle  of  the  poor,  the  epitome  of 
Christian  charity,  whose  work  persists  to  this  day. 

Adam  Smith:  Scotish  economist,  whose  book  on  “The  Wealth  of 
Nations”  is  the  classical  treatise  in  his  sphere. 

Franklin:  diplomat,  statesman,  scientist,  the  much  traveled  Bos¬ 
tonian,  the  friend  of  Adam  Smith  while  in  England,  whose  arguments 
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went  far  toward  England’s  retaining  Canada.  He  took  France  and 
Versailles  by  storm.  A  pamphleteer,  economist  and  citizen  of  the 
World. 

A  book  is  sketched  here,  “The  Jesuit  Relations,”  and  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  and  a  Sister  of  Charity  doing  their  unselfish  tasks  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  Youth  carries  the  fasces,  symbol  of  rule,  and  the  palms  of 
peace. 

XI 

Philosophy : 

Logic:  Aristotle  and  his  peripatetic  school  in  the  gardens  of 
Athens.  His  methods,  singularly  successful,  were  as  simple  and  informal 
as  those  of  a  discussion  club.  Those  came  to  him  who  had  sufficient 
mental  curiosity  and  those  remained  who  learned  to  love  logic  and 
wisdom. 

Metaphysics:  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  writing  the  “Summa  Phil- 
osophiae,”  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind,  which  immortalized  this 
Saint. 

Psychology :  Cardinal  Mercier,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  instructing  the  novices  at  Louvain.  Behind  him  are  his 
beloved  city  and  library  in  flames,  calling  attention  to  the  late  world 
war,  of  which  his  was  the  noblest  and  most  heroic  figure.  Had  his 
teachings  prevailed  there  had  been  no  such  conflict. 

Ethics :  “Do  good  and  avoid  evil.”  A  young  man  bears  a  shield 
with  the  inscription  of  the  natural  law,  while  figures  of  contrasted  hus¬ 
bandry  and  riotous  living  are  grouped  about  him. 

Suarez :  the  most  eminent  of  Jesuit  philosophers,  the  greatest  name 
in  scholasticism  since  the  Reformation. 

Saint  Anslem:  the  Burgundian  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon 
whom  William  Rufus,  from  his  sick  bed,  forced  the  pastoral  staff  and 
ordered  him  led  to  the  altar.  The  glorious  champion  of  the  Church  in 
the  struggle  with  William  and  Henry  over  the  Investiture. 

Alexander  of  Hales:  the  Franciscan  who  first  attempted  to  sys¬ 
tematize  the  exposition  of  Catholic  Doctrine  after  the  mental  and 
physical  worlds  of  Aristotle  had  become  known  to  the  schoolmen. 

Duns  Scotus:  the  Celtic  philosopher,  founder  of  the  school  that 
bears  his  name,  whose  ideas  the  reformers  of  later  times  so  wantonly 
twisted  to  suit  their  text,  about  whom  controversy  surges,  but  who 
was  Aristotelian  and  orthodox. 
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Peter  Lombard ;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  whose  studies  in 
theology,  written  under  the  title  of  “Sentences”  earned  him  the  name 
“Magister.”  '  i  i  *  ; 

Albertus  Magnus :  guide  and  master  of  Saint  Thomas.  The  great 
experimentalist,  who  first  proved  that  the  Church  is  not  opposed  to 
Science,  but  that  the  Faith  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Knowledge. 

The  Summas  Philosophiae  is  the  lone  cartoon.  The  Owl  of  Wis¬ 
dom  is  the  shield  symbol. 

XII 

Theology : 

Scripture:  the  four  Evangelists,  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John 
await  the  descent  of  Moses,  bearing  the  tablets  of  the  Old  Law. 

Dogmatic  Theology:  the  Holy  Trinity;  Christ  on  His  Cross,  the 
Father,  flanked  by  angels,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Moral  Theology :  the  Church’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  divorce. 
Pope  Clement  VII,  firm  for  once,  denying  Henry  VIII  his  petition  for 
an  annulment  of  his  marriage  to  Queen  Catherine. 

Pastoral  Theology:  shepherds  and  their  flocks.  Primitive  man 
trying  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  life  beyond  the  stars ;  the  innate  urge 
toward  religion. 

Saint  Chrysostom:  the  golden-mouthed  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
and  foremost  of  the  Greek  doctors  of  the  Church.  He  led  the  assault 
on  the  intrenched  degeneracy  of  the  Empire  of  Byzantium,  and  was 
exiled  by  the  haughty  Eudoxia. 

Saint  Jerome:  the  ascetic  of  Bethlehem,  who  rewrote  the  Vulgate. 
He  stands  supreme  among  the  ancient  exegetes. 

Saint  Augustine:  the  outstanding  example  of  repentance  and 
reform,  whose  mother  was  the  saintly  Monica,  the  ideal  of  Christian 
motherhood.  He  is  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
in  philosophical  and  theological  matters. 

Saint  Gregory:  Hildebrand,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
all  time.  Before  him  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of  his  protectress, 
the  extraordinary  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  at  Canossa,  Henry  IV,  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  did  penance  in  the  snow.  Who,  dying,  might  justly 
say,  “I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore,  I  die  in  exile.” 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas:  the  prince  of  Christian  philosophers,  the 
first  of  theologians,  and  the  most  famous  among  the  Doctors. 

Saint  Peter  Canisius :  the  Jesuit  leader  of  the  Counter  Reform  in 
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Germany,  of  whose  untiring  labors  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  coun¬ 
try  is  the  direct  result. 

The  sketches  include  those  of  the  two  famous  manuscripts,  “Imi¬ 
tation  of  Christ”  and  “De  Civitate  Dei,”  as  well  as  the  usual  symbols 
of  the  virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  On  the  interpretative  shield 
is  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  theological  mark. 

XIII 

Law : 

Natural:  Solomon  rendering  justice  between  the  two  women,  the 
wisest  of  mortals  and  his  most  famous  judgment. 

Civil:  the  Areopagites,  the  councilmen  of  Athens,  composed  of 
ex-archons  who  assembled  on  the  hill  called  Areopagus,  who  appointed 
all  offices,  levied  all  fines,  interpreted  all  law  and  otherwise  adminis¬ 
tered  the  government  of  Attica. 

Canon:  Pope  Pius  X  and  the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law.  By  his 
side  stands  Cardinal  Gasparri,  secretary  of  the  congregation  of 
Cardinals  called  to  effect  the  codification. 

International :  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Columbia,  armed  and  reso¬ 
lute,  protects  Latin  America  from  the  military  exploitation  of  Europe, 
who  has  already  dismembered  Africa. 

Solon:  the  Archon  of  Athens,  the  law-maker  and  precursor  of  all 
reformers. 

Justinian:  most  brilliant  of  the  later  emperors,  who  codified  the 
Roman  laws,  who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  Byzantine  style  of 
architecture,  and  who,  by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  energy,  revivified 
for  a  time  the  decadent  empire  ruled  from  Constantinople. 

Benedict  XIV :  whose  Encyclicals  defined  and  clarified  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  obscure  in  ecclesiastical  law,  especially  what  was  relevant  to 
mixed  marriage. 

Suarez:  one  of  the  founders  of  international  law.  The  theories 
of  this  Spanish  Jesuit,  as  contained  in  his  “De  Defensione  Fidei,”  were 
sufficiently  dangerous  to  the  absolutism  of  his  day  as  to  be  publicly 
burned  in  London  by  order  of  Parliament. 

Grotius :  this  Dutch  publicist  and  statesman  was  one  of  the  most 
precocious  of  genii,  who  became  probably  the  greatest  jurist  of  the 
North.  He  once  escaped  from  prison  disguised  as  a  box  of  his  own 
books. 
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Marshall :  Secretary  of  State  under  the  first  Adams  and  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  our  greatest  Constitutional  lawyer. 

In  this  window,  the  left  hand  Youth  holds  the  balance,  typical  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  cartoon  is  the  Novus  Codex  of 
Pius  X. 

XIV 

Medicine : 

Biology:  a  student  studying  the  formation  of  plants  and  animals 
under  the  microscope.  About  him  are  circled  the  strata  of  animal 
life  in  all  its  graduated  forms. 

Physiology :  a  student  studies  man  and  the  mystery  of  his  forma¬ 
tion.  The  charts,  implements  and  insignia  of  his  profession  are  grouped 
about  him. 

Anatomy:  an  old  Venetian  print  of  an  early  clinic. 

Surgery:  Dr.  Morton  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  ether. 

Hippocrates:  the  father  of  medicine,  the  first  to  cast  superstition 
aside,  who  dealt  with  medicine  according  to  the  principles  of  inductive 
philosophy. 

Galen:  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  medical  writers,  who,  for 
that  stage  of  his  profession,  was  amazingly  logical.  He  was  the  Im¬ 
perial  physician  in  attendance  on  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son,  Corn- 
modus. 

Malphigi :  the  Papal  physician  who  founded  the  school  of  compara¬ 
tive  physiology.  He  carried  on  Harvey’s  work  and  perfected  the 
microscope. 

Laennec:  the  discoverer  of  ausculatation,  who  contributed  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  who  invented  the  stetho¬ 
scope. 

Pasteur:  the  most  enlightened  of  modern  chemists,  who  did  more 
for  the  physical  needs  of  mankind  in  his  patient  laboratory  than  any 
other  in  history.  His  faith  was  as  genuine  as  his  science;  he  saw 
God  through  his  works— none  may  boast  of  nobler— with  the  eyes  of 
a  Breton  peasant. 

Schwann:  the  physiologist  of  Louvain,  who  founded  the  theory 
of  the  cellular  structure  of  animal  organisms,  who  argued  most  ef- 
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fectively  against  spontaneous  generation.  His  discoveries  gave  us  our 
present  use  of  yeast  and  pepsin. 

In  this  last  window,  the  microscope  and  stethoscope,  and  a  sketch 
of  a  nun  in  a  hospital,  form  the  interpretative  cartoons.  The  emblem 
on  the  shield  is  the  skull  and  book  of  medicine. 
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Last  month  in  Boston,  we  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  a 
body  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  whose  entire  aim  in  life  is  to  alleviate 

the  sufferings  of  humanity.  And  Boston  may  well 
Our  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  extend  to 

Physicians  The  American  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

the  finest  facilities  in  the  world  that  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  this  group  might  be  placed  before  the  world.  The  schools, 
hospitals  and  clinics  of  Boston  have  always  been  justly  famous,  but 
with  the  recent  congress  of  medical  men,  that  fame  has  surpassed 
itself. 

This  gathering  of  celebrities  is  an  effective  reminder  of  the 
phenomenal  advances  made  in  surgery  and  medicine,  brought  about 
through  the  efforts  of  these  self-sacrificing  men.  Exposed  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  contagious  disease,  spending  hour  after  hour  in  laboratories 
where  failure  and  often  discouragement  meets  their  efforts,  these  men 
forego  the  many  comforts  of  life,  that  little  children  may  be  freed 
from  the  ravages  of  disease,  that  humanity  may  cease  to  suffer  from 
the  horrors  of  cancer  and  other  disorders  that  the  surgeon’s  knife  can 
eliminate. 
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Truly  these  men  deserve  the  most  prominent  niche  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  We  bid  them  farewell  and  pray  that  their  hard  work  will  not 
be  without  its  reward. 

^ 

Now  that  the  presidential  election  is  over,  the  usual  post  mortems 
are  in  order.  Taking  our  cue  from  the  sport  writer  who  naturally  turns 

from  the  final  score  to  a  detailed  account  and 
The  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  game  was 

Youthful  Vote  played,  we  turn  our  attention  for  the  moment  to 

the  campaigns  that  were  waged.  We  would  scru¬ 
tinize  them  with  our  own  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  college  man. 

Like  any  other  group  of  voters,  the  college  voter  has  his  ideas  of 
how  a  campaign  should  be  conducted  but,  with  due  deference  to  age 
and  experience,  usually  awaits  a  later  date  to  give  public  expression 
to  his  views.  Could  he  at  this  time  make  manifest  his  thoughts,  we 
feel  that  he  would  raise  his  voice  in  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  his  vote  and  the  votes  of  his  fellow  voters  are  solicited.  He  would 
protest  against  the  “whispering  campaign”  and  vicious  innuendoes 
that  are  cast  abroad  to  tear  down  men’s  characters.  He  would  de¬ 
nounce  the  way  in  which  the  privacy  of  the  family  life  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  is  violated.  He  would  deplore  the  fact  that  the  pulpit  should 
place  itself  side  by  side  in  the  political  arena  with  human  institutions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  present  campaigns,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  those  that  have  been  carried  on  before,  are  on  a  much  higher 
plane.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  rejoice  at  the  progress.  Our  only  con¬ 
tention  is  that  in  view  of  modern  educational  progress,  the  voter  of 
today  deserves  to  be  solicited  in  a  more  sane  and  reasonable  manner 
than  the  above  mentioned  tactics  would  indicate. 
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0  anyone  who  cares  to  browse  through  the  past  volumes  of  The 


Stylus  will  come  the  conviction  that  the  olden  writers  for  the 


■*“  literary  monthly  had  quite  a  passion  for  the  French  forms  of 
verse.  Whether  this  was  caused  by  any  heartfelt  devotion  to  any 
damsels  of  Gallic  ancestry  or  not  is  problematical.  But  it  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  the  charms  of  the  triolet  and  the  rondeau  allured  many  a 
Stylus  poet  in  days  of  yore. 

They  were  not  always  successful  in  the  composing  of  them.  The 
most  prevalent  fault  then,  as  now,  with  their  roundelays  was  that  the 
repeated  lines  at  the  end  did  not  have  that  catchy  change  of  meaning 
so  essential  to  their  effectiveness.  Without  such  a  change,  be  it  for 
mirth  or  pathos,  these  two  forms  lose  their  appeal.  This  is  especially 
so  with  the  triolet,  which  appears  so  easy  to  create.  The  rondeau,  of 
course,  requiring  so  many  rhyming  lines,  appears  not  so  easy.  Still, 
for  the  proper  composition  of  a  triolet  almost  as  much  labor  is  required. 

In  college  monthlies  we  see  more  triolets  than  rondeaux.  That 
explains  why  we  were  pleased  to  find  what  at  first  glance  seems  to  be 
a  rondeau,  in  the  University  of  Dayton  Exponent .  We  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  one.  Our  search  was  partly  fruitful.  The  prolific  John 
Will  sings  of  the  “City”  in  a  roundel: 


The  newsboy  cries  a  tale  of  thrill, 

Of  man  who  lives  and  time-worn,  dies; 
Of  gangsters,  lustful,  led  to  kill, 


The  newsboy  cries. 


With  papers  green  and  pink  he  flies 
About  the  downtown  streets  and,  shrill, 
His  changeless  call  outlives  the  skies. 
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And  when  of  crime  he’s  told  until 
No  buyer  to  his  bait  will  rise, 

If  then  he  has  his  papers  still, 

The  newsboy  cries. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  repeated  line,  the 
catchy  change  of  meaning  which  such  a  refrain  calls  for,  and  the  verse 
is  wholly  effective.  In  “Back  to  College,”  Mr.  Will  was  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  do  not  believe  that  even  one  of  Mr.  Will’s  ability  can 
sell  his  friends  of  “nodding  flowers  .  .  .  rippling  fields  .  .  .  clouds  that 
fain  .  .  .  scented  showers  .  .  .  minty  blooms  .  .  .  and  cooing  bowers 
of  doves”  with  probability.  Yet,  in  the  second  stanza  of  Retreat  he 
paints  a  devout  and  truly  poetic  picture.  More  like  this  second  stanza, 
and  Mr.  Will  will  be  the  poet  we  feel  sure  he  can  become,  when  away 
from  the  temptation  to  write  of  the  countryside’s  enchantment. 

“Horror  in  the  Hills”  is  a  heart-palpitating  mystery  story,  a  little 
bit  the  Poe  type.  The  suspense  is  kept— the  lack  of  which  is  a  fault 
of  “Sociology  Plus”— but  in  the  end  we  are  merely  referred  to  some 
volume  in  the  dusty  archives  for  an  explanation  of  the  mad  boy’s 
tricks.  “Determination  Wins”  is  dead,  and  too  much  the  moral  draw¬ 
ing  variety.  Its  finis  is  far  too  movie-like.  “The  Abbey  of  Geth- 
semani”  is  well  written  from  literary  and  informative  standpoints.  To 
us,  “City”  and  “The  Abbey”  were  the  best  features  of  the  Exponent. 

The  Journal  of  St.  Vincent  College,  though  small  in  content,  was 
upon  the  whole  excellently  written.  Both  verse  and  prose  were  worthy 
of  commendation.  We  thought  “Picture”  a  tidbit  exquisite: 

Green  fields, 

Silver  sky, 

And  a  blue-gray  haze  or  rain; 

Trees  looming 
Fantastically, 

And  over  all 
The  softly  rising 
Mountain. 

The  JournaVs  prose  admits  of  adverse  criticism  in  two  instances. 
“On  Wearing  One’s  Hat”  is  a  little  jerky,  but  not  enough  to  cause  one 
to  cease  reading.  The  fine  humor  of  “The  Light  Fantastic”  degener¬ 
ates  a  mite  near  the  end.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  humor,  but  expressed 
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in  a  manner  rather  too  speedy.  It  would  have  been  a  far  greater  fault, 
however,  for  the  author  if  he  had  tried  to  create  humor  with  nothing 
humorous  to  write  of.  To  say  the  least,  his  words  bubble  on. 

John  L.  McCrohan  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  pursuers  of  the 
poetic  muse  who  sing  in  the  Holy  Cross  Purple.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  have  seen  anything  so  really  poetic  as  “Where  Beauty  Lies.”  Col¬ 
lege  verse  rises  but  rarely  to  the  heights  of  pure  poetry.  Reading  it 
we  say:  “It’s  too  stilted,”  or,  “Yes,  it’s  cute,  clever,  odd,  pretty,  fan¬ 
tastic,  etc.”  But  few,  indeed,  are  the  pieces  we  can  read  and  say: 
“There  is  something  that  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful.  There  is 
poetry !  ”  Mr.  McCrohan,  we  think,  hears  the  muse  that  is  Poetry : 

The  beach  was  a  crescent  of  crystal  moon, 

Glazed  with  the  sparkling  sand, 

Between  the  colors  of  wood  and  sea 
A  star-white  borderland. 

Cold  in  my  hand,  the  prisoned  grains 
Lost  all  their  lovely  light, 

And  I  wondered  where  had  their  beauty  gone, 

And  why  its  seldom  flight. 

Through  my  fingers,  grain  by  grain 
It  stole  to  the  shining  beach, 

No  longer  cold,  but  warmly  bright 
It  lay,  just  out  of  reach. 

There  its  beauty  was  free  for  all; 

Held  imprisoned,  it  fled  apart, 

For  beauty  lives  on  in  freedom — and  dies 
Held  too  close  to  the  heart. 

His  other  poem,  “Mediocritas,”  is  possibly  better.  We  are,  though, 
rebellious  to  the  pedantry  of  Latin  titles : 

.  .  .  The  heights  are  neighbored  by  deeps  of  pain, 

Each  sun  has  its  bleeding  death, 

Give  me  a  gray  life’s  even  flow, 

Its  calm,  unhurried  breath. 

“River  Song,”  by  Edward  F.  Murphy  is  one  of  Southern  tang. 
Mr.  Murphy’s  “Churr,  Churr,  Churr,  jug-a-rum,  rum,  rum”  (please 
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don’t  mistake  the  meaning!  Tis  a  frog  who  churrs)  is  much  more 
amusing,  much  more  imaginative,  much  more  appealing  to  us  than 
Shakespeare’s  “With  a  hey  and  a  ho,  and  hey  nonino,”  or  “Cuckoo, 
jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo.”  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Murphy  can 
follow  the  lead  of  Shakespeare’s  gleam  to  Poetdom. 

But  we  fear  that  the  “jug-a-rum”  was  too  much  for  the  author 
for  he  writes,  too,  of  such  a  subject  as  eyes  of  blue  (in  nearly  rondeau 
form).  What  a  remarkable  event  it  would  be  if  college  versifiers 
should  cease  to  sing  of  their  perfect  lady-loves,  etc.,  etc.  Oh,  thrice 
happy  blessing! 

The  prose  of  the  Purple  can  stand  improvement.  “Requiem”  and 
“It  Couldn’t  Be  Done”  are  excellently  written,  but  their  themes  are 
old.  We  have  seen  the  same  topics  worked  on  so  often.  “Chance”  is 
a  good  story,  sustaining  interest.  The  passages  of  the  “rain  pattered 
softly”  and  “the  wind  moaned  slowdy”  type  do  not  serve  the  purpose 
intended,  however.  They  gave  the  impression  of  being  rather  forced 
for  atmosphere. 

The  Canisius  Monthly  is  a  gem. 

We  have  here  a  magazine  whose  prose  and  verse  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  whose  design  of  cover  and  type  of  printing  are  dis¬ 
tinctive.  We  liked  best  the  pen  picture  of  Henley,  the  poet,  whose 
lines,— 

I  am  master  of  my  fate: 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul, — 

come  back  often  from  memory.  The  author  of  the  essay  tells  us  that 
it  was  Henley  who  hurled  his  crutch  at  Oscar  Wilde,  the  idol  of  the 
day.  Henley,  too,  was  the  man  from  whom  the  character  of  Long 
John  Silver  was  taken.  Henley,  of  whom  Francis  Thompson  said: 
“a  critic  .  .  .  whose  mistakes  are  more  stimulating  than  other  men’s 
correctness.” 

“Upon  a  Little  Hill”  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  Cicero’s  trials. 
“Trials,”  in  every  way.  That  the  author  has  made  his  essay  live, 
with  correctly  chosen  style  and  expression,  is  to  those  of  us  who  are 
sick  and  tired  of  Cicero’s  speeches,  high  praise.  And  we  give  it  sin¬ 
cerely.  “Fragments  from  Unwritten  Dramas”  is  full  of  fun  and  frolic. 
Real,  intellect-tickling  humor.  We  liked  them  in  order  II,  I  and  III. 
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“ Religion  and  Literature,”  by  Alfred  Donovan  contains  this  sig¬ 
nificant  statement :  “The  ‘Nihil  obstat’  and  ‘imprimatur’  are  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  literary  excellence,  in  fact  I  fear  they  are  to  be  found  upon 
works  which  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint  are  mere  trash.  This 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  theologians  with  no  particular  literary 
ability  turning  to  literature ;  it  would  be  better  for  literature  if  the 
litterateurs  would  turn  to  religion.” 

Number  III  of  “Penumbric  Silhouettes”  is  best.  Number  II  is 
a  triolet.  As  a  triolet  its  last  two  repeated  lines  should  have  changed, 
and  consequently  potent,  meaning.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  Mr. 
O’Connor  has  done  this: 

Oh,  some  say  yes  and  some  say  no, 

But  all  pass  on  and  all  grow  still. 

Must  we  say,  then,  who  live  to  know, 

Oh,  some  say  yes  and  some  say  no? 

We  prate  and  strut  and  do — but,  lo ! 

This  is  the  fruit  of  all  our  skill: 

Oh,  some  say  yes  and  some  say  no, 

But  all  pass  on  and  all  grow  still. 

Some  may  say  yes  and  some  may  say  no,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  O’Connor  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  true  triolet. 

We  note  that  the  exchange  departments  of  the  magazines  we  have 
received  are  not  addicted  to  the  habit  of  criticising  wholly  in  tones  of 
praise.  That  is  well,  for  if  there  is  anything  the  various  collegiate 
journals  should  not  be,  it  is  “mutual  admiration  societies.” 

And  now,  we  wish  you  all  a  bountiful  Thanksgiving. 


Alumni 


The  position  of  Alumni  Editor,  we  are  rapidly  learning,  is  not  a 
very  flourishing  one.  The  maximum  interest  displayed  by  the  average 
graduate  is  in  obtaining  tickets  for  the  Holy  Cross  game.  The  mere 
good-will  and  ambition  of  an  editor,  no  matter  how  sincere,  is 
never  sufficient  to  conduct  a  column.  The  Alumni  who  have  any  in¬ 
formation  about  their  classmates,  or  other  graduates,  should  share 
their  knowledge  with  those  who  read  the  Stylus. 

We  have  been  vainly  awaiting  the  postman  for  weeks,  expecting 
promised  Alumni  notes.  The  ultimate  result  is  that  this  month’s  para¬ 
graphs  have  been  gleaned  from  various  sources,  most  of  them  under¬ 
graduate. 

&  &  s 

Of  last  year’s  graduates,  the  Seminary  claimed  the  usual  quota, 
as  well  as  many  students  who  had  not  completed  the  four  years. 
Among  those  at  the  Seminary  at  Brighton  is  Francis  S.  Shea,  erstwhile 
editor  of  the  Stylus,  and  former  dispenser  of  news  from  the  graduates 
through  this  column.  With  him  at  the  Seminary  are :  John  L.  Burke, 
John  D.  Callahan,  Joseph  B.  Corkery,  E.  F.  Cornell,  Daniel  J. 
Donovan,  Michael  J.  Durant,  J.  J.  Garrity,  Jerome  P.  Gill,  J.  F. 
Hourihan,  Charles  P.  Kelley,  John  J.  Kelley,  John  E.  Kenney,  Joseph 
W.  Lyons,  J.  E.  McGoldrick,  Francis  P.  Moran,  Charles  B.  Murphy, 
J.  J.  Nagle,  Dennis  J.  O’Leary,  Christopher  C.  O’Neil,  John  M.  Page, 
Theodore  J.  Seckel,  James  T.  Smith  and  Andrew  J.  Sullivan. 

Benedict  T.  Daly,  ’23,  former  chemistry  instructor,  and  Paul  H. 
Doherty,  ’23,  have  also  entered  the  Seminary. 

Thomas  A.  Murphy  and  William  J.  Casey,  both  of  last  year’s 
graduating  class,  have  entered  Shadowbrook  as  novices  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 


DANCE  LOVERS’ 
PARADISE 

SHERATON  ROOM 

Copley-Plaza 

Boston 

A  glorious  dancing  salon  —  a 
floor  that  one  delights  to 
tread. 

Tea  Dances,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  4.30  to  7.00 

Supper  Dances  nightly,  com¬ 
mencing  at  9.00 

Meyer  Davis’  Le  Paradis 
Band,  director  Joe  Smith 


“NEW  ENGLAND’S 
OWN” 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork, 
Hams,  Bacon,  Sausages,  Poultry, 
Game,  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs, 
Olives,  Oils,  Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked  Fish  -  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  -  Preserves  and  Canned 
Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North 
Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 


WILLIAM  J.  DOOLEY 

60  CONGRESS  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 
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Official  Organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $2.00  PER  YEAR 

309  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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William  J.  Killion,  ’28,  formerly  editor  of  the  Sub  Turri,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  is  preparing  for  the 
bar  at  Harvard  Law  School.  Jerome  C.  Doyle,  ’28,  also  a  noted  de¬ 
bater,  is  continuing  his  studies  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  Mr.  Kil¬ 
lion  is  guiding  the  destinies  of  his  class  as  its  president  for  the  next  five 
years.  Mr.  Doyle  is  vice-president,  and  Thomas  A.  Gemelli,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  football  squad,  and  the  Student  Athletic  Association, 
is  secretary. 
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Porto  Rico  is  almost  ready  for  a  B.  C.  Club!  John  J.  O’Brien, 
’27,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Porto  Rico  since  his  graduation,  has 
recently  been  appointed  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Aguadilla. 
Joseph  Dolan,  ’27,  is  teaching  at  the  Humaco  High  School.  Frank 
Sullivan,  ’26,  is  another  alumnus  who  is  making  B.  C.  known  to  Porto 
Rico. 


Victor  J.  Newton,  last  year’s  editor  of  the  Heights  and  contributor 
to  the  Stylus,  and  Martin  J.  Kane,  Chairman  of  the  Heights  Editorial 
Board,  and  member  of  the  Stylus  staff,  are  continuing  their  journalistic 
careers  on  the  Journal,  a  weekly  published  in  the  triple  district  of  West 
Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roslindale.  Mr.  Newton  is  editor  and 
manager,  and  has  appointed  Mr.  Kane  for  his  assistant. 
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Francis  A.  Murphy,  ’28,  one  of  the  managing  editors  of  last  year’s 
Heights,  is  striving  for  a  Master’s  degree  at  Harvard. 

John  E.  O’Loughlan,  the  other  managing  editor,  has  entered  a 
business  career. 

John  T.  Ryder,  ’28,  former  Sport  Editor  of  the  Heights,  is  now 
assistant  graduate  manager  of  the  Boston  College  Athletic  Association. 

Francis  J.  Carey,  ’28,  former  advertising  manager,  is  at  present 

connected  with  the  Boston  Herald,  in  the  classified  advertising  depart- 

» 

ment. 


Students  of 
BOSTON  COLLEGE 

who  desire  the  best  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  Equipment  and  Clothing  for 
Winter  Sports,  should  visit  our 
store,  where  we  have  a  complete 
stock  of 

ICE  HOCKEY  GOODS 

SHOE-SKATES 

SKIS  AND  SNOWSIIOES 

TOBOGGANS 

HEAVY  SWEATERS 

MOCCASINS 

SKI  BOOTS 


Skates  Sharpened  by  Experts 

(Catalog  free) 

Wright  &  Ditson 

344  Washington  St. 
BOSTON 


Tel.  UNIversity  0376 

WALSH  BROS. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

150  HAMPSHIRE  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


LOCAL ,  SUBURBAN  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  MOVING 

OF  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

EXPERT  PACKING  FIREPROOF  STORAGE 

Main  Office  Telephone  Packing  Dept.  &  Wareh’se 

46  Bromfield  Street  Hancock  8000  3175  Washington  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  Connecting  All  Depts.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Martin  Dowd,  ’2 8,  has  recently  received  an  appointment  to  an 
executive  position  with  the  Lynn  Gas  and  Electric.  Mr.  Dowd  has 
five  clerks  under  his  immediate  charge. 
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John  M.  Tobin,  ’19,  has  been  promoted  from  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics  in  the  Rindge  Tech  High  School  to  principal  of  the  Haggerty 
School  in  Cambridge. 

*58 

“Chick”  Evans,  ’22,  of  the  chemistry  department,  and  Fred  Monce- 
wicz,  ’28,  shortstop  on  the  baseball  team,  have  both  resigned  from  the 
“Bachelor’s  Club.” 

Mr.  Evans  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  O’Leary  at  St.  Eulalia’s 
Church,  South  Boston.  Mr.  Moncewicz  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Cliolatco  at  St.  Rocco’s  Lithuanian  Church  at  Brockton,  where  they 
will  reside. 


Compliments  of  our  professional  Jf  rtenbs 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.M.D. 

304  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

Barristers’  Hall 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 
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